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Our chief interest in manuscripts naturally lies in the texts which 
they preserve for us. When in addition they tell us something of 
the scribes who copied them and the scholars who used them their 
value and certainly their human interest is enhanced. 

Of the manuscripts of Geoffrey of Monmouth which I have so far 
collated two yield material of such human interest. One is MS 880 
in Douai, France.’ Another is MS 4126 in the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
once the property of Lord Burghley. 

An analysis of the contents of this maunscript was given by Thomas 
D. Hardy:* there is therefore no need of repeating the contents, 
especially since we are interested only in one part of this manuscript, 
the Historia Regum Britanniae, by Geoffrey of Monmouth. This part 
of the manuscript (folia 134 verso-211 verso) was written in the 
fourteenth century. 

Geofirey’s Historia is preceded by some verses “De Excidio Troiae”’ 
and a short chapter bearing the title “De primis auctoribus sive scripto- 
ribus historiarum’’:* these pieces are not listed by Hardy. The piece 
De primis auctoribus, etc., ends as follows: ‘“Parce Domine animae 
fratris Roberti de Popultoun, qui me compilavit. Cronica Galfridi 
Monumetensis. Incipit Hystoria Britonum.” 

The name of this compilator, Robertus, occurs frequently in this 
manuscript. Compare, for example, folio 155 r. (after a lengthy note 
on the bottom of folios 154 r.-155 r.): ora pro Popultoun; f. 155 v. 
(also after a note): Anima fratris Roberti de Popultoun illa quiete 





1See my note: “Some Leonine Summaries of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia 
Regum Britanniae and Other Poems,” Speculum, Vol. V1, pp. 114-123. 

* Descriptive Catalogue of Materials Relating to the History of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 11, 170-171. 

* Folios 133 v.—134v. 
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perfruatur, amen, amen; folio 211 v: Ora pro Popilt6n qui me com- 
pilavit Eboraci, and folio 213 r.: Ora pro fratre Roberto de Populton. 
On folios 151 r., 153 v., 154 r.-157 v., 159 v., 162 r., 163 r., 164 r,, 
1o7 v., and 168 v., are to be found long notes, written on the bottom of 
each folio and sometimes on the margin, in which the names of Bede, 
Orosius, Suetonius, and Eutropius occur. On first impression these 
notes seem to be cross-references to these authors. But this is not 
the case. On the bottom of folio 151 r., we read the following note: 
Distinctio etiam praesentis opusculi secundum Aliridum (—Alfred of Beverley), 
in qua narratur quomodo Britannia per Iulium Caesarem vectigalis Romanis 


effecta est, quae a primo eorum rege Bruto usque ad Cassiballani tempora stetit 
libertate inconcussa, prout foliis 415, 416, 417 et columna 418 clarius poteris intueri. 


The folios referred to in this note are actually marked in red ink 
so that the reader might easily find them; they represent the original 
pagination. Furthermore, beginning with folio 154 v.-167 r., on the 
left or right margin on the top of each of these folios, dates of events 
are also recorded. Compare for example f. 156 r., and 157 r.: 

Anno Anno 


Christi Neronis [Mundi] Christi Severi [Mundi] 
70 14 195 1 


Since the margin has been cut off, only a single remaining letter 
indicates that “Mundi” followed. 


As the note quoted above implies, the compiler, brother Robertus, 
attempted to compare extracts from the Annales of Alfred of Bever- 
ley,* with parts of Geoffrey’s Historia.” A comparison of these ex- 
tracts, which, as said above, are written on the bottom of the folios, 
with the text of Alfred as edited by Hearne, discloses that Robertus 
quoted only those passages which Alfred transcribed verbatim from 
Orosius, Eutropius, and other historians. To quote Alfred himself 
would have been useless, for the first five books of the latter’s work 
are practically a condensed replica of Geoffrey's Historia.® 


*See Aluredi Beverlacensis Annales, Descripsit Ediditque Tho. Hearnius (Ox- 
ford, 1716.) Part of this note follows the language of Alfred quite closely; see 
Hearne, p. 30. 

* As for Alfred, his chief aim was to support Geoffrey by citing passages from 
Orosius, Bede, and others. See Hardy, I], 169. R. H. Fletcher, The Arthurian 
Material in the Chronicles, especially those of Great Britain and France, pp. 171, 
179 (Boston, 1906), maintains that Alfred preferred to follow the authority 
of Bede and Gildas because he distrusted Geoffrey. I am inclined to follow 
Hardy's view. 

* Compare Fletcher, p. 116 and note 3; pp. 147, 171. 
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I quote an example of such a note (f. 159 v.): 

De Constantio et Constantino Beda in Historia Anglorum ita descripsit dicens: 
“Hiis temporibus Constantius, qui vivente Dioclitiano Galliam Hispaniasque 
regebat, vir summae mansuetudinis et civilitatis in Britannia morte obiit . . .” 
Haec Beda (1. 8). 

Eutropius vero in Romana Historia de hiis scribit ita: “Hic,” s. Constantius, 
“non modo amabilis sed venerabilis etiam Gallis fuit . . . Obiit in Britannia 
Eboraci, principatus anno tertio decimo .. .” Haec Eutropius (10. 1. 3). 

There is only one discrepancy from the text of Alfred,’ where 
describit is found instead of descripsit. Bede has Hispaniamque. Both 
passages are placed under that part of Geoffrey’s narrative where 
the latter describes the events after the insurrection of Coel,* the 
ascendancy of Constantius and his death in York. 

It is seen, then, that this note is almost a literal transcript of the 
text of Alfred.* So are all the other notes. Some of them, however, 
are quite often left unacknowledged, as above; but often, at the end 
of the note we find: Haec Alfridus parte quarta;'® Haec Alfridus 
parte quinta;'' Haec Alfridus..*7 That some of these notes have been 
added by Robert de Popilton is clear from the frequent occurrence of 
his name at the end of several notes, as was noted above. 


II 

With folio 211 v., Geoffrey’s Historia ends with the words: “Ex- 
plicit Cronica Galfridi Monumetensis in Hystoriam Britonum. Sequitur 
continuatio regum Saxonum secundum cronicas Alfridi Beverlacensis 
et Henrici Huntingdonensis. Ora pro Popilt6n, qui me compilavit 
Eboraci.”’ 

After this, on f. 212 r., we read the following: “Brevis Recapitulatio 
totius praecedentic opusculi.” The praecedens opusculum can only 
be Geoffrey’s Historia. I give the text of this recapitulatio: 


Britones origine Troiani sed post militiam quam sub Bruto militaverunt Bri- 
tones sunt vocati. Iste enim Brutus, quartus ab Aenea, cum propter patricidium 
expulsus ab Italia actus esset in exilium, partes Graeciae adiit ubi ad eum 
Troiani, qui post eversionem Troiae ibi exulabant, usque ad septem milia, 
exceptis parvulis et mulieribus, convenerunt.. Quorum multitudine et fortitudine 
fretus bellum adversum Pandrasum, regem Graecorum, sub quo exulabant, iniit 
et vicit, ipsosque ab exilio et servitute liberavit. Deinde accepto Dianae responso 
cum eisdem!* ad Britanniam navigavit, expulsisque gigantibus qui soli tunc 
temporis in ea habitabant, regnum Britonum ibi constituit primusque ibi regnavit 





7Cf. Hearne, p. 37. 

®Some Geoffrey manuscripts read “Cole,” “Hoel,” and “Choel.” 
® Cf. Hearne, p. 37. 

f. 164 r., cf. Hearne, p. 46. 

11f. 167 v., cf. Hearne, p. 50. 

12f. 168 vy, 

13 The reading of the manuscript is “eiusdem.” 
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et insulam quae prius Albion vocabatur de nomine suo Britanniam et commilitones 
suos, qui prius Troiani nuncupabantur, Britones vocavit. Regnum igitur 
Britonum sub primo eorum rege Bruto anno ante urbem Romae conditam 
CCCLXIII exortum usque ad ultimum eorum regem Careticum, sub quo Britones 
regni monarchiam amiserunt, sub I et C regibus per annos circiter MDC cucurrit, 
in quo temporis spatio status regni saepius mutatus, varia sorte stetit et cecidit. 
In primo enim statu, a Bruto usque ad Gaium Iulium Caesarem, regnum 
Britanniae non solum firmum in se et inconcussum stetit, sed etiam exteras gentes 
et tramsmarinos reges frequenter bello lacessivit!* et potenter attrivit. In 
secundo statu Britannia per eundem Gaium Iulium Caesarem subiugata, Romanis 
quidem vectigalis fuit, sed tamen ex se ipsis reges usque ad Severum imperatorem 
habuit. In quo statu ad petitionem litterarum Lucii regis Britonum per Eleu- 
therium papam Britannia fidem Christi suscepit, tempore Marci Antonini Veri im. 
peratoris, anno CLVI Dominicae Incarnations. In tertio statu, deficiente successione 
Britonum, Romani in Britannia regnaverunt, a Severo imperatore, qui primus 
Romanorum in ea regnavit et apud Eboracum morbo interiit, usque ad ultimum 
municipem Gratianum. In quo statu Maximus imperator qui post Severum 
decimus in Britannia regnavit, assumens C plebeianorum et XXX _ militum 
Britannorum eos in Armoricanam Britanniam, debellatis inde indigenis Gallis, 
collocavit et eam Alteram Britanniam vocavit, ubi hucusque eorum posteritas 
remansit. In quarto vero statu desistentibus regnare in Britannia Romanis, vel 
propter itineris longitudinem et laboriosam expeditionem vel propter alias in- 
evitabiles occupationes, Scoti et Picti, cum cognovissent Britanniam omni armato 
milite per Maximum imperatorem evacuatam, associatis sibi collateralibus in- 
sulanis, regnum quod defensore et rectore carebat undique invaserunt. Contra 
quos cum Britones bis auxilium a Romanis petissent et bis accepissent et Roma- 
norum hortatu et industria murum inter Albaniam et Deiram a mari usque ad 
mare ad arcendos hostes cunstruxissent,'!° denuntiavere Romani Britonibus se 
nequaquam tam laboriosis expeditionibus posse amplius fatigari domumque sunt 
reversi. In hoc itague statu, cognita Romanorun: reversione et reditus negatione, 
priores hostes advolant et quicquid ante reliquerant reversi totum praedantes et 
patriam incedentes!® miseros Britones paene usque ad internicionem deleverunt. 
Itaque pauperculae Britonum reliquiae Romanorum consuli Ecio epistulam mit- 
tentes, auxilium ab eo miserabiliter flagitaverunt, sed eo gravissimis adversus 
Attilam Hunorum regem occupato bellis, omnino repulsam passi ex tunc suae vel 
virtuti vel inertiae Britones relicti sunt. In quinto statu Britones post repulsam 
a Romanis acceptam spem nullam auxilii eorum ‘amplius habentes resumpta 
audacia, quia pro anima res erat illis viriliter hostibus restiterunt. In quo 
statu. et pristinam!* libertatem et monarchiam Britanniae iterum aliquanto 
tempore obtinuerunt, donec rursus propter enormitatem scelerum eam amiserunt, 
nec eam postea recuperaverunt. 

Expliciunt excerpta de istoribus Britonum. Incipit praefatio de_ historia 
Anglorum. 

Since it is an acknowledged fact that Alfred of Beverley practically 


copied Geoffrey'> there is no need to attempt to distinguish what is 
original to Alfred in the Recapitulatio as distinct from Geoffrey’s con- 
tribution. On the whole the Recapitulatio shows striking similarities 
and a very few discrepancies with the text of Geoffrey, and may, there- 
fore, be considered rather a compilation of Geoffrey’s Historia than 
of Alfred’s Annales. The discrepancies, however, may be noted. The 





14 “lacesciuit” is the manuscript reading. 

1 Corrected from ‘“construxeissent.” 

1% Undoubtedly “incendentes” was intended here. 
17 Manuscript reads “prestinam.” 

IS See above note. 
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division into the “quingue status” is taken from Alfred. From Bede 
(1. 4), or, more likely, from Alfred’s literal transcript of this passage 
of Bede, comes the mention of the emperor M. Antoninus Verus 
(Hearne, p. 32).'* The reading Aecius*® (Ecius in Hearne, p. 45) is 
also taken from Alfred, though perhaps from Bede (1. 13), or Paul 
the Deacon (13. 17),7' or Henry of Huntington (1. 47),7? all of 
whom spell it that way, since in Gildas (20), from whom Geoffrey 
took the Aetius passage verbatim, it is spelled Agitius. From Bede, 
Paul or Henry may come the addition by Robert, not occurring in 
Alfred, Geoffrey, or Gildas, that at the time of the British mission 
Aetius was busy fighting the Huns. These discrepancies reveal what 
our compiler Robertus thought worthy of selection;** and is so 
far they reflect the editorial or judicial mind of his day and are 
therefore of significance in judging the relative merit of Geoffrey’s 
work and that of recognized historians such as Gildas and Bede 
and others. It is peculiar and significant, however, that while Robertus 
allotted a good deal of space to the outline of the first book of 
Geoffrey, he omitted to mention altogether the story of King Arthur, 
dealt with by Alfred in his fifth book of the Annales and falling 
within the compass of the guintus status. The passage of the Recapitu- 
latio, giving the quintus status is practically a rewording of Alfred 
(Hearne, p. 46; cf. p. 76): 


Descripto vel pocius deplorato Britanniae statu quarto, veniendum est ad 
quintum, in quo Britones resumpta audacia viriliter hostibus resistere, et contra 
multas insidias, perdiciones, debellaciones tam fortiter quam potenter pristinam 
dignitatem et libertatem recuperare, et cum gloria regnare coeperunt. Aliquanto 
eciam tempore insulae monarchiam optinuere, donec iterum suorum enormitate 
scelerum ad iracundiam provocantes deum, et potestatem regiam et regni diadema 
irrecuperabiliter amisere, sicut in consequentibus ex quintae lectionis particula 
manifestum fiet legentibus. 


The rapid survey of events in the quintus status in the Recapitu- 
latio may perhaps be explained by the fact that Robertus shared the 
opinion of Alfred. The latter pondered over ‘‘. . . quid causae extiterit, 
quod de inclito rege Arthuro nichil Romana nichil Anglorum hystoria 
meminerit . . .” But in the last analysis even this thought is not 
Alfred’s own.*! Before him, Geoffrey, too, in the opening chapter of 





‘Henry of Huntington (1. 28), too, transcribed this passage of Bede. 

“"MS 4126 reads Agitius, as do other MSS of Geoffrey; the reading “Agnitius” 
is also found sometimes. 

“1 See Hardy, II, 172. 

“- Henry of Huntington transcribed this passage from Bede. 

“3 Compare the concluding remark of the Recapitulatio: “excerpta de istoribus 
Britonum.” 

*4See Hearne, p. 76; cf. p. 24; see also above, note 5. 
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his Historia, wondered at the lack of historical information about 
Arthur and other British kings. 

It is therefore interesting to find a compilator who wished, in the 
same manuscript, to compare the version of Geoffrey with passages 
from other historians, which as it happened, formed an integral part 
of Alfred’s Annales. The critical spirit of a later age was already 
working in this humble fourteenth century compiler, and he should 
be given his due meed of recognition on that account. 

As for Robertus himself very little can be said, except that he 
lived and wrote in York. The Victoria History of the County of 
York? lists three Popiltons. One of them was John of Popilton, prior 
of St. Martin’s.*° A William de Poppleton was master of the Hospital 
of St. Mary Magdalen, Ripon, in 1329.°* A Thomas de Popelton is 
listed among the Masters and Wardens of St. Nicolas’s Hospital in 
1389.°° It is possible, then, that our Robertus was in some way 
related or connected with these Poppletons or Popiltons in fourteenth 
century York. 


Ill 


Further, on the bottom of some of the folios, not occupied by the 
notes of Robertus, one finds poetic lines of some interest and value, 
written by a much later hand and in different ink from the notes 
of Robertus. Doubtless their purpose was to illustrate some passages 
of Geoffrey’s Historia. 

The opening chapter of Geoffrey’s Historia, dealing with Aeneas’s 
coming to Italy, the birth of Brutus and his expulsion to Greece has 
the following lines appended to the bottom of f. 135 v.: 


Fluxit ab Aenea primum Ioviana propago=” 


While it is impossible to identify the scribe of these lines, who, 
unlike Robertus, failed to leave his name, it is possible to locate 
their author. Among the Latin chroniclers in whose works Arthurian 


2° Edited by William Page (Constable and Co., London, 1913). 
26 Tbid., III, 112. 
“7 Thid., p. 325. 
28 Thid., p. 349. 
2"Cf. Gesta Regum Britanniae, ed. by Francisque-Michel, 37: Plebs igitur 
Troiana virum de semine cretum . . 
insimul et Britones, Saxonia protulit Anglos. 
Hoc patet in lingua, mutuoque dolore; at illa 
olim pagana simul fuit Anglia tota. 
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material is found, Fletcher (p. 175) mentions a certain Johannes 
Beverus. Says Fletcher (p. 175): 

Ca. 1306. Johannes Beverus, monk of Westminster, Chronica (here follows 
a list of manuscripts and references to Hardy). The author sometimes employs 
his own judgment in making trivial additions, and he sometimes inserts Latin 
verses, especially on the faithlessness of women, apropos of Guenuara.. . 

A check up of the references in Hardy, especially in Vol. II, p. 
473, revealed the fact that Johannes’s work was never published and 
that Hardy quotes the above four lines. There are the following 
different readings. Line 1. Ioviana| Romana Hardy; i. 3. mutuoque 
dolore] niveoque colore Hardy; 1. 4. simul fuit| fuerat simul Hardy. 
Otherwise the lines are the same. The only conclusion one can reach 
is that the unknown scribe was familiar with Johannes’s Chronica 
and his verses contained therein and that he appended them to the 
text of Geoffrey. 

While it may be useful to publish all these “poetic” additions of 
Johannes, found in the manuscripts listed by Fletcher and Hardy, 
it is outside the scope of this note to do so, since it deals only with 
MS 4126. For the present it must suffice, therefore, to have given 
the lines found in MS 4126 and to have established the fact that 
Johannes Beverus is their author. 

Let us proceed. Brutus’s urgent demand for freedom (letter to 
Pandrasus) is illustrated as follows (f. 136 r.): 

Sit mihi libertas potius maciesque fames [que]°° 
quam sim servili conditione sator.*! 

The division of Britain by the sons of Brutus is referred to as 
follows (f. 141 r.): 

Et sic tres reges tribus addunt nomina terris 
deque suo vocitat nomine quisque suam.** 

That lover of law and peace, king Dunvallo “...in urbe Trinovantum, 
prope templum Concordiae sepultus, quod ipse ad confirmationem 
legum construxerat,” receives the following lines (f. 145 r.): 


Concors vivus erat, recipit Concordia templo 
defunctum concors tempus utrumque tenet. 

Annos concordes*® fecit sudore; quiescit 
divae quam coluit, cultor, in aede sua. 


3° [que] is my addition. 

“1 Cf. Gesta Regum 40-41: Dedecet ingenuos . .. citam | Ducere degenerem; 
cf. also the anonymous poem Brutus edited and printed in the Gesta Regum, 
p. 223: Mittitur ad regem, petitur pax, liber abire | Tros rogat, aut valeat degere 
liber ibi. 

“2Cf. Gesta Regum 534-535: Fratribus una tribus regio dissolvitur in tres | 
Partes _ . .; 539-540: . .. Tres tria regna, | Quisque suum, sine lite tenet, sine 
lite gubernant. 

33 Cf. Ovid, Metamorphoses 8. 708: . . . quoniam concordes egimus annos. 
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The strife between Belinus and Brennius and the intervention of 
their mother Tonwenna,"* who succeeds in restoring peace and _har- 
mony between the estranged brothers is illustrated by lines which 
are not devoid of a dramatic touch (f. 147 r.): 

Proth dolor, heu quid erit, quid vos mea viscera®” turbat? 
fraternas acies quae mala causa movet ? 

Tota tenere nequit modo vos Britannia quondam: 
vos tenuit venter unicus iste meus; 

Non vos maternae lacrimae, sparsique capilli, 
nec quae, sugistis, ubera nuda movent ? 


Cruel Morvid ought to follow the footsteps of his predecessors 


(f. 149 y.): 


Ut per iter morum pergas tu facta priorum*® 
scribas; sit socii vita magistra tibi. 


The joyous feast celebrated by Cassibellaunus to commemorate his 
second victory over Caesar was marred by a fight between the princess, 
Hirelglas and Cuelinus (or Evelinus, according to some manuscripts). 
According to Geoffrey they were contending ‘“. . . in palaestra ..., 
ob dubiam victoriam ...’ The following lines give expression to this 
unhappy event which marred the “‘laetitia triumphi” (f. 152 v.): 


Rebus in humanis non est sincera** voluptas 
miscentur locis tristia saepe iocis.> 


Classical literature offers several parallels.’ The most. striking, 
however, is found in Ovid, Metamorphoses 7. 453-454: 


. . . usque adeo nulla est sincera voluptas 
sollicitumque aliquid laetis intervenit. 


On bottom of f. 153 r., where events following the quarrel between 


Cassibellaunus and Androgeus are described, we read: 


Fama loquax?? Romae Guidinit! verba revelat 
corde nil claudens: tibi Claudi cuncta_ recludit 


There is no doubt that these lines are wrongly placed. They 

“4 Some Geoffrey manuscripts read “Tonguena.” 

“°* Instead of the manuscript reading “uscera.”’ 

“* Compare, perhaps, Horace, Ars Poetica 316: respicere exemplar vitae morum- 
que iubebo... 

“7 *Scincera” is the manuscript reading. 

“S On f. 192 r., two lines are found, again written in different hand. They seem 
to be a variant of those above: Esse breves hominum vult res fortuna secundas, 
admiscet locis tristia saepe iocis. 

°% Compare for example, Plautus, Amphitruo 622-623; Phaedrus 4. 17. 9; Plinius, 
Epistulae, 8. 16. 4. 

9 Cf. Ovid, Metamorphoses 9. 137: . . . Fama loquax praecessit ad aures; 
see also Ex Ponto 2. 9. 3. 5 

*t The most common reading of this name, found in manuscripts, is “Guiderius 
and ‘“Guidenus.”’ 
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actually belong to folios 154 v.—155 r., on which the Claudius— 
Guiderius episode is described. The only reason why these lines 
found their place on f. 158 r., is the fact that from f. 153 v.-157 v., 
every inch of space on the bottom of the folios is covered with the 
footnotes of Robertus, referred to above. It can be observed that 
these lines contain a word-play on the name of Claudius. 

The sacrifice and death of Allectus are referred to in the follow- 
ing lines (f. 158 r.): 

Arae Martis arent; Marti sacrant et male Martem 
pacat, nam Marte male sequente cadit.*? 

Emperor Maximianus’s decision, not to permit intermarriage be- 
tween the British and the natives of Armorica (“. . . ut nullam 
commixtionem cum Gallis facerent”), receives the following lines 
(f. 162 v.): 

Non bene conveniunt, non se contraria miscent 

sit ubi confluctus primaeque remotio formae. 
The first line of this passage is a striking reminiscence of Ovid, Meta- 
mor phoses 2. 846-847: “non bene conveniunt nec in una sede morantur | 
maiestas et amor.”** The second line, too, may have been influenced 
by Ovid, namely by the story of Deucalion and Pyrrha.** 

The treacherous death of Constantine, brother of Aldroenus, from 
the hands of a Pict receives the following mention (f. 165 r.): 

Cum mors sit certa, modus est incertus et hora; 
omnibus est una mors, non mortis modus unus.?° 

King Vortegirn’s visit to the house of Hengist, during which he met 
the latter's daughter Ronwen, proved his doom as well as of Vortimer, 
his son. Their doom is illustrated as follows (f. 169 r.); 


Femina prima cibo mundum dampnavit at istat® 
potu confudit Anglica regna suo. 

Wessay! dat laetos alios, letum dedit isti;** 
Wessay] laetitiam significare solet. 

Patris erat primum Wessayl, natique secundum 
mors fuit utrumque per quod uterque perit. 


‘2 Cf. perhaps Ovid, Metamorphoses 3. 123-124:..suoque | Marte cadunt subiti... 

* These lines of Ovid are quoted by William of Malmesbury, De Gestis Regum 
Anglorum 3. 235. 

## Compare Ovid, Metamorphoses, |. 395-415, especially line 402. 

This sentiment is very common in antiquity. Compare for example Publilius 
Svrus, Mimi Sententiae (ed. G. Mever) 296; cf. 433; lex universa est, quae 
iubet nasci et mori; Ovid, Metamorphoses 3. 135-137; Lucan 7. 819-820; Cicero 
and Seneca passim; Horace passim, but see especially Carmina 2. 13. 13-14: 
Quid quisque vitet, numquam homini satis certum in horas; Vergil Aeneis 10. 
467. Compare also the poem Brutus referred to above (p. 231): Mors homini 
stimulus, mors culpe pena parentis, Iustior invidia mors quoque morte nihil. 

Compare perhaps Juvenal 6, 242: Nulla fere causa est in qua non femina 
litem moverit. 

Compare perhaps Ovid, Metamorphoses 3. 547: ille dedit leto fortes... 
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Observe that line 3 contains a word-play on /aetos and detum. The 
medieval spelling /etos makes it all the more clear. 

Fletcher (see above) mentioned the fact that Johannes inserts Latin 
verses on the faithlessness of women. These lines on Ronwen can 
serve as a specimen. 

From the footnotes it can be seen that Johannes Beverus was 
familiar with classical poets. The influence of Ovid is especially 
marked. This can only add further testimony to the popularity of 
the fenerorum lusor amorum in the Middle Ages. 

The interesting thing, then, about MS 4126 is not only the fact 
that compared to modern standards, it gives a text, but also it shows 
an attempt to elucidate the text itself by quoting other historians in 
form of footnotes. While this in itself shows a human touch, the 
fact that Robertus added a Recapitulatio of Geoffrey’s Historia goes 
to show that he had perhaps the interest of his readers in mind, whose 
memory he wished to refresh before passing to the next work. The 
verses, on the other hand, indicate the interest of another scribe or 
reader who by supplying poetic lines tried to insure the permanence 
of his personal reactions or feelings on the subject, although these 
lines were not the products of his own Muse. Thus the humble 
contributions of Robertus and the unknown scribe who paraded, as 
it were, sub umbra Johannis, make an already human document de- 
cidedly more human. 
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A PRELIMINARY SURVEY OF GRACIAN’S 
CRITICON' 


By E. SARMIENTO 


University of Manchester 


In the year 1657 appeared in Madrid the third part of a work 
that was to have some importance in Spanish and even European 
literature, both soon after its publication, and again later, in the 
nineteenth century, when it was to influence Schopenhauer and Nietz- 
sche; a book moreover that was certainly the most important event 
in the life of its author. 

This work was: El Criticén/ Tercera Parte/ en/ el Invierno de la 
vejez/ Por Lorenzo Gracian. For apart from being Baltasar (not 
Lorenzo, his pseudonym) Gracian’s masterpiece, and the dearly loved 
offspring of his mind, he was publishing it against the express com- 
mand of his superiors in the Society of Jesus. It became the cause 
of a certain amount of discomfort to its author, and of bad feeling 
between him and his remoter superiors, during the months that im- 
mediately followed its appearance, although before his death, which 
took place nearly two years later, he had once more been restored 
to an honoured place amongst his brethren in religion. 

The first part of the Criticén had appeared in 1651 in Zaragoza, 
and the second in 1653 in Huesca, and the three parts: were issued 
together in Madrid in 1658. All later editions appear as part of the 
many issues of Obras that were published in 1664 and subsequently. 
This work, the longest of any of the author’s books, seems also to 
have been the longest time in writing, since six years elapsed be- 
tween the appearance of the first and third parts. It can likewise 
claim to be the work of greatest value that the author wrote. This 
value is twofold. Primarily, it is an allegory of life, and its chief 
theme is conduct: but it is equally important and interesting from 





'This preliminary essay, like every study of Gracian, owes a deep debt to M. 
Adolphe Coster’s famous volume. An effort is here made however, to isolate the 
purely aesthetig attitude towards life and conduct that Gracian appears to have 
pe and to indicate the lines upon which some study might be made 
of his style. 
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another point of view: as a work of art of a certain type. As moral 
teaching, or doctrine of conduct, this book links up with other of its 
author’s works, the smaller treatises, E/ Heroe, El Discreto, and the 
Ordéculo Manual. As a work of art, it bears a relation to the 
author’s study of the peculiar art and aesthetic he was exponent of 
in the Agudeza y Arte de Ingenio. 

El Criticon (the book of crisis, crises, or perhaps better, critiques), 
consists as we have seen of three parts, each of the first two con- 
taining thirteen crisis, and the last, twelve. A crisis, a genre peculiar 
to this book, (so Barclay’s—Barcalayo as Gracian calls him—Satiri- 
con“) is a moral study of some aspect of life. The three collections 
of crises cover a threefold division of the life of man: la primavera 
de la ninez y el estio de la juventud is the first, the second is ée 
otono de la varonil edad, and the last is el invierno de la vejez. 

In the first crisis, shipwrecked Critilo (the prudent and discreet 
man of judgment) comes upon Andrenio (the natural man), who had 
been cast in infancy upon the island of St. Helena. With these two 
characters, anticipating perhaps both Crusoe and the Noble Savage; 
we start this curious novel of which the plot is entirely concerned with 
the interior mental life, and of which the incidents are without ex- 
ception, symbolical statements with an attempt at suggesting a con- 
ventional verisimilitude. Each of the remaining thirty-six crises 
begins abruptly with a moral fable, or an apologue, told always as 
an incident that took place at the beginning of creation. It usually 
turns out that this fable that we have been reading is being spoken 
by some character in the novel, perhaps not before introduced, to 
Critilo and Andrenio: or else that it is the thoughts of Critilo himself, 
—never of course of Andrenio. The substance of the crisis then 
follows, the symbolic event, or the vision of life that is shown to 
Critilo and Andrenio, or some other method of presenting the critique. 
This invariably closes by leaving the two protagonists in some un- 
certain situation, and we are always invited to follow them into 
the next crisis, both a crisis and a criticism. 

After the meeting of Critilo with Andrenio who is much younger 
than Critilo, being still in the “spring of childhood” while Critilo 
is “swanlike in his whiteness and more so in his song,” Critilo enquires 


- Pub. 1603-1614 

“See: The Idea of Robinson Crusoe, A. R. Pastor, London, 1929, and Serrano 
de Haro, Afentofail y e! Fildsofo autodidacto, 1926. Also: Garcia Gomez: 
Revista de Archivos, 1926, Una Version arabe de la Historia de Alejandro. 
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of Andrenio his story, teaches him to speak, tells him his own his- 
tory, warns him against mankind and the world which they are 
about to enter (for they have sighted a vessel), and on their entry 
into it, assumes the lead in this first of their adventures together. 
They proceed to Spain, and there in place of the peninsular topog- 
raphy that we expect, they start on a symbolical journey through 
life and through Europe. Critilo always slow in undertaking and 
reserved in judgment, Andrenio carried away by his uncontrolled 
emotions and instincts. Finally they reach Madrid, deceitful court, 
where Andrenio is seduced by a woman, Falsirena. Critilo had told 
Andrenio that he was in search of his betrothed whose family had 
carried her off from India before their child had been born, and 
here in this half-real, half-symbolical Madrid, they seek news of 
her. Andrenio is also intent on discovering his parentage. It is 
eventually discovered of course that Andrenio is the son of Felisinda, 
Critilo’s lost mistress, and son, therefore to Critilo. After their 
adventures in Madrid, they set out for Rome in the second part. 
“In the Autumn of full Manhood,” and at the summit of a mountain, 
they meet Salastano in a library and museum. This represents 
Gracian’s friend and patron, Lastanosa, and his palace at Huesca. 
They continue through France, where they discuss the French, meet 
the nymph of art and letters, and discuss literary affairs. They jour- 
ney through the wilderness of hypocrisy, which deals with false 
religion and kindred dangerous topics, and after other experiences, 
come to /a casa de los locos. In the third part, “the winter of old 
age,” they near Rome, under the protection of the balanced judge of 
affairs, el Acertador, and the revealer of allegories, e/ Descifrador. 
In Rome they are present at the proceedings of a learned academy, 
and then watch the wheel of time, which carries events round in an 
eternal repetition. They finally proceed to the island of immortality 
which is the life of fame only to be reached by deeds of worth 
in life. 


The reader in following this account of the book will at once 
think of possible sources and comparisons for the various situations 
in which Gracian places his heroes. Fundamentally the idea is com- 
parable to two of Cervantes’ novels: first to the Quijote, and secondly 
to his less well-known Persiles y Segismunda. In matter and in 
intention the Criticén is comparable to the former, in manner to 
the latter, and affords an unequalled opportunity for setting the pre- 
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Gongora culterano and the later conceptista together. There is no 
intention of suggesting any closer relationship between these two 
books: but a discussion of them as admitting of comparison js 
likely to prove fruitful in understanding the movements both aesthetic 
and moral of which Gracian is an outstanding representative. The 
difference between Cervantes’ curious but beautiful work, and Gra- 
cian’s work is that the latter is far more concentrated, the “interest” 
of a journey far less important to Gracién than to Cervantes’ novela 
septentrional, and with regard to object, Cervantes can hardly be said 
to have one, beyond that of producing strange combinations of sounds, 
of images, of persons, of being in fact a culterano work of art, where- 
as Gracian’s object is to produce a moral guide full of thought, con- 
densed. This is of course typical of the two schools of art: one 
aimed at producing beauty whether in words, rhythms or images, 
without too great a preoccupation for justifying it, the other aimed 
at the production of a beauty in the operations of thought, in rela- 
tionships seen and expressed. 

Amongst Gracian’s creditors are those he himself mentions, first 
as we have seen: Barclay with whose Satyricon the Criticon has 
one point in common, the insistence on national characteristics, an 
anticipation of the modern taste for race-psychology. Boccalini, too 
(el Boquelino), whose Ragguagli Gracian mentions, and to which the 
crises may be compared individually in form, has some share in the 
formation of the Crificén. Nor must one forget un fi/ésofo, mi libro 
le llamaba el sabio indocto which seems unmistakably to be a refer- 
ence to the story of Hayy Ibn Yaqzan.* 

But all these questions of influence and sources do not constitute, 
any more than similar questions with respect to the influence of the 
Critic6n upon Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver’s Travels, or the Pilgrim's 
Progress, the real interest of the book, which is that of the moral 
ideas it contains, and the beauty with which they are expressed. 

The impression left by this complex work, both emotional and 
aesthetic, is profound and difficult of analysis. In its mere content, 
the moral questions that the book treats and the solutions that it 
gives to the problems raised are a study sufficiently difficult. But 
when those moral problems are presented not directly, but in a form 
itself of artistic value, the two strands become increasingly hard to 
disentangle. The more so that it is the art that is difficult, un- 





'See note 3 above. 
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emotional, deliberate, and the moral attitude that wells up spon- 
taneously from the author’s mind, and makes its appeal not by or- 
dered logic and metaphysic, but by a deep appeal to the eternal 
pessimism in human nature, presenting a stoical indifference® to such 
trumperies as personal immortality, holding out the development 
of character as in itself desirable, to be crowned with an immortality 
of influence and fame, faintly suggesting philosophic immortality, or 
more nearly a Butlerian life after death. 


As art, the appeal of the Criticén is intellectual, as philosophy 
its appeal is to deep-seated emotions. Its account of humanity is 
that its life is a tale that is told, its fundamental inspiration seems 
in fact drawn from Ecclesiastes®, and its theory of conduct based 
on the contemporary feeling for el hombre de bien, ’homme de bien, 
the courtier, a conception which Gracian found in the making, and to 
the development of which in the second half of the XVIIth century, 
his works contributed greatly, both in France and in Germany. The 
art of the Criticén is mental, a thing of patterned ideas and bal- 
anced words, with short broken rhythms that make an irresistible 
assault upon the reader. A most important quality of the general 
view of life presented in this book is its complete independence of 
religion and of the faith that undoubtedly Gracian held. What con- 
stitutes this work’s appeal is its undeniable truth, its sense of in- 
evitable melancholy, a just vision of both truth and art, free from 
fervour, and an amazing imagery expressed with consummate tech- 
nique of writing. 


The Theories of Gracian 


By theories is here not meant an ordered exposition of any moral 
scheme, but the body of notions which though not explicitly, yet 
quite clearly inform the whole of Gracian’s work. 

Briefly the moral position of Gracian is this. Creation is beau- 
tiful with a strange and difficult beauty’, man is inherently bad and 





* This is not the only suggestion to be found of the great part played in the 
work of Gracian—and for that matter throughout Spanish literature—by the 
stoic tradition. Gracian was fully aware of the debt he owed for example 
to the Spaniard, Seneca. 

© See the writer’s "Une note sur le Criticon. .” Bulletin Hispanique, Avril-Juin, 
1932. 

% Condicion tiene de linda la varia naturaleza, pues quiere ser atendida y 
celebrada. Imprimié para ello en nuestros Animos una viva propensién de 
escudrifar sus puntuales efectos. Criticén, 1, 23. References are to Cejador’s 
edition (1914); many other passages might be cited. 
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prone to work evil*. The only remedy for this defect of mankind is 
Art, or artificio, to wrench him back into line with the rest of the 
work of the Great Architect*. The mainspring of this course of 
action is the Will;'° its method is to restore by artificio the lost 
harmony of the world, and shape by force the wayward inclinations of 
human nature. 

The artistic achievement can only be: self-reliance, spiritual in- 
dependence and solitude, and the reward an eternity of fame, obtained 
not so much by way of reward as by way of the natural outcome of 
this rightly-directed activity: for there is in Gracian no dwelling 
on reward and punishment."’ 

Although plainly there is no startling novelty for us in_ these 
propositions, the intervening two and a half centuries of philosophy 
and art having made us more than familiar with all these ideas, yet 
for Gracian’s own time, there is a certain daring in thus presenting 
a theory of conduct completely devoid of religious doctrine, and 
based only on the very essentials of what may be called the religious 
attitude as distinct from the rationalist attitude. For of course, the 
stress laid on the will is the pure essence of the Spiritual Exercises 
of St. Ignatius; the fundamental assumption that man is bad is equal- 
ly necessary to Christianity and to Gracian’s undoctrinal pessimism, and 
was especially emphasized in the Catholicism of the Counter-Reform 
which had to repair the damage done to religion by humanism; the 
doctrinal attitude was as much emphasized by the heresies of the 
period which the Counter-Reform had likewise to combat. Yet these 
dogmas, or rather their content, is presented by Gracian quite empty 
of dogmatic force: although man is seen to be inherently bad in 
contrast to nature, there is no suggestion of sin and the Fall, only 
of stupidity, necedad. The whole controversy of Grace that was raging 
during the years that the Criticén was writing, is ignored by Gracian, 
while Calderon was still producing plays and autos full of these 
urgent matters. It may even be more correct to say that Gracian 
presents us in the Criticén with the philosophical attitude in which 





‘(los hombres son) horribles monstruos del mundo. C. I, 39. 

’ . que donde no media el artificio, toda se pervierte la naturaleza. C. 
a. 9: 

10, que ilustrado una vez el entendimiento con facilidad endereza la ciega 
voluntad. C. I, 46-7. 

11 Cf. this and other passages: , 

. estos hombres, o son insignes o vulgares. Si famosos, nunca mueren, SI 

comunes, mas que mueran. Eternizanse los grandes hombres en la memoria de 
los venideros; etc. C. II, 334. 
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the religious sentiment of his day was lodged, rather than with the 
religious attitude itself. 

It is useless and unjustifiable to conclude from this that Gracian 
was secretly an unbeliever, or even that he was lukewarm. We can 
only suppose Gracian to have been a man of amazing broadness 
of mind and richness of intellect. He was capable of supplying an 
ethical theory and a moral goal without having recourse to the entirely 
non-human and supernatural means and motives of religion, showing 
therein what is perhaps the obverse of the mystical strain in the 
Spanish character: a capacity to live the philosophic, the spiritual 
life, bare even of religion. This is strictly in accordance moreover 
with the teaching of the Church which nobly insists on the natural 
capacity of man for acquiring some idea of God. Obviously the 
value of supernatural religion is precisely that it is supernatural: 
Gracian in stressing natural ethics, like the Mohammedan theolo- 
gians, only grants the fuller dignity to Revelation. Clearly the mind 
that justly appreciates this is fruitful ground for the sowing of the 
seed. 

These few fundamental conceptions are the basis for the journey 
through life which is the thread uniting the various incidents of the 
Criticén: on this journey in which all things are vanity, and all 
man’s instincts to be resisted, the chief things necessary are prudence 
and foreknowledge to avoid falling into the pits dug along the way 
by the weaknesses inherent in human nature: superficiality, appear- 
ance, lack of substance, and short-circuiting vice. The good for 
Graciin is the Christian standard of morality, or more accurately, 
the bad for him, is its accepted standard of sin, with an additional 
evil, common to Gracian and to the Preacher, foolishness; there is 
one more evil peculiar to Gracian’s outlook: that of not being any- 
thing at all, Auero, no ser hombre. The more fundamental standard 
that for Gracian justifies these ideas is that of the goal he holds 
out to all who make the journey through life: the isle of immortality, 
the fame of posterity, the idea which is the seed of a Spinozistic 
immortality, and which held such attraction for Renan.?? 

Gracian in this connection repudiates the fame of an evildoer as no 
true immortality, in much the same way as Plato in some dialogues 





‘ " Seed in the sense of being an idea each inherited and share, cultivating 
it in their own way and ground. Volume IV of the Criticén it is neverthe- 
less interesting to know was among Spinoza’s books at The Hague: see Freu- 
denthal, Lebensgeschichte Spinozas in Quellenschriften, 1899. 
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denies the existence of Ideas of evil. It is worthy of note that 
Gracian does not succumb to the temptation of making Hell an 
eternity of ill-fame. This supports the contention that Gracian re- 
tained his faith, for otherwise we might have expected him inevit- 
ably to have “rationalized” this doctrine: his “island of immortality” 
is not a substitute for Heaven, he “believed in’’ both. 

We might hazard an alternative presentation of Gracian’s theory 
of conduct by attempting to subsume it under a purely aesthetic 
scheme. This method has its dangers, for since all the teaching 
of the Criticén is implied and not explicit, any account that ventures 
out of the broadest generalities, or does not merely systematize Gra- 
cian’s own words, is of necessity purely personal. On the other hand, 
the aesthetic attitude seems so natural to Gracian, that it would 
appear to be possible to understand him as taking conduct also as an 
artistic acivity. If this be so, then his doctrine could be set out 
in this way: 

1) Man is corrupt in a Universe of beauty and order, 

2) — is in the exercise of the will, to make of life harmony and order 

a) discovery of the beauty that exists in Nature, i. e., knowledge and 
the pursuit of truth; 

b) expressing this, i. e. art; 

c) expressing it in life and action as well as in the material of art, i.e. con- 

3) The no of this activity will be the achievement of the command, fre- 

quently repeated throughout the Criticén: ser persona, ser hombre; and 
admission to the isle of immortality. 


The expression of harmony and beauty in life through conduct is 
not any conception of “sweetness” such as we are accustomed to 
in modern suggestions of this kind. It is an idea quite devoid of 
any sentiment. It is neither the effort to alter reality as exemplified 
by such fashions in manners as that of the précieuses in France, nor 
that of the Engiish ‘“decadents” of the 1890’s. But neither has it 
anything to do with an “acceptance” of life, of reality, such as all 
the “back-to-nature’’ movements seek to express, best expounded by the 
most famous of naturists: Rousseau. It is an attitude of superiority to 
reality without ignoring it, and an effort to utilise reality in the 
construction of a formal vision of it which is beauty. It involves 
the exercise of the qualities of judgment, balance, self-reliance, ex- 
pressed by Gracian’s highest term of commendation: ser hombre, 
together with a spiritual solitude and an inevitable sense of illuminating 
disillusion. It is an attitude far more easily related to that of the 
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mystics in their philosophical aspect, than to any other, a judgment 
which is not by any means incompatible with Gracian’s exclusion 
of religion. 

The qualities of judgment and prudence are the marks of Gracian’s 
ideal character that so far have attracted most attention, both in 
France and Germany in the XVII century as well as in the move- 
ment towards Gracian represented by M. André Rouveyre in France 
today. These are qualities however which are not brought out so 
much in the Criticén as in the smaller treatises, especially the Ordculo 
manual. 


Some Aspects of the Technique of the Criticon 


In considering the Criticén as a work of art, we are confronted 
with the question of originality. We have already touched on the 
question of sources, and it is quite clear from the most summary 
review of all the works mentioned by Gracian himself, and those 
which Criticism may suggest, that they can have had little influence 
on Gracian himself, and but little on the Criticén, none certainly 
on the form of it. Apart from the impossibility of originality in 
any cultured mind (a fact which Gracian himself pointed out: todo 
estd ya en su punto .. .), it quickly reveals itself a quality not worth 
having, except in that measure possible for all and so resolved into 
qualities like sincerity and understanding. 

The Criticén is original because out of all the varied components 
of the material, knowledge, theory, experience, and imagination, there 
is evolved an organic and whole expression, comparable to a classical 
picture where all is dominated by a notion of order, of relationship. 
Its value is as such, not in its expression of a past age, or any other 
extrinsic thing. The fundamental point in considering the Criticén 
as art is this one of order.'* Gracian chooses the philosophic founda- 
tion of his time to give expression to this root idea. Secondly he 
chooses largely and definitely man as the instrument through which 
to convey this idea of order. The third thing to consider is that 
Gracin in company with the thought of the Counter-Reform, ac- 
cepts a duality which if not technically dualism, is close to it, and 





13 In this respect Gracian has a special interest for us at the present time. In 
England we are now realising the value of the Post-Impressionist experiments 
in the arts as an attitude with a quite clearly implied philosophical back- 
ground taking us back to classicism and the baroque. For the literary aspect 
of Gracian’s art, see “Gracian’s Agudeza de Ingenio,” an article in the Modern 
Language Review, July and October, 1932, by the present writer. 
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artistically indistinguishable from it; it is the foundation of the 
insistence on balance in Gracian’s idea of art. This is a balance 
far removed from that of classical architecture, which is a balance 
of repose; the balance of the art of Gracian, present in the Criticén, 
preached in the Agudeza de Ingenio, is like the balance of Baroque 
architecture, a balance of tension. The symmetry is of opposition, 
not of complement. Finally, besides its essential function of im- 
parting form, the life of a work of art resides also in another quality: 
power. The Criticén not only is the work of a mind rich in informing 
genius, but is efficient in the performing of its function far beyond 
the requisite of power. Its beauty and originality, its singleness and 
individuality are presented with an intensity proper to the greatest 
art. A consideration of the points of technique which have produced 
this intensity is not without interest. 

One of the most striking things about the writing of the Criticén 
is the rhythm. The gentle flow of these half-dozen words: Asi como 
el de la indagadora natural filosofia, levantando mil testimonios a la 
naiuraleza,'* or these: El que no tiene amigos no tiene ni pies 
ni manos. Manco vive, a ciegas camina. Y ; ay del solo ! que s 
cayere, no tendrd quien le ayude a levantar.'° This moderate unit 
of rhythm is the most frequent one in the book, so much so, that the 
general impression is one of several small divisions to a chapter 
(crisi), rather than one or two ample movements. In the same way, 
the incident is treated as a quick succession of images, not a pro- 
longed and single action. Confesaron todos la enterisima verdad y 
convirtieron sus incredulidades en aplausos.*° In the same way again, 
and in obedience to the same underlying demand for brevity, the 
steps in any incident are invariably conveyed with terse, concentrated 
phrases: Cuentan que el Amor fulminéd quejas, y exagerd sentimi- 
entos delante de la Fortuna, que esta vez no apelé como solia a su 
Madre, desenganado de su flaqueza.‘* This terseness is introduced 
even in conversation: Estaba aténito Andrenio, mirdndoselas venir, 
con tanto gusto como deseo: mas Critilo comenzé a suspirar aho- 
gdndose entre penas. ;Qué es esto? dijo Andrenio, ;No es ésta la 
deseada flota que me decias? Si. ;No vienen alli hombres? Tambien. 
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Pues gde qué te entristeces? Y aun por eso... .\° It will be noticed 
that here as everywhere, the rhythm Asi como de la indagadora natural 
filosofia with its complement levantando mil testimonios a la Naturale- 
za, appears, as it is constantly appearing, sometimes interrupted, some- 
times lengthened, always at the base of the sentence. This rhythm 
has a certain resemblance to that of the versicles and responses that 
occur in the liturgy, and especially in the Roman Office; it is never- 
theless far more regular than these are, at least in their recited form 
(as distinct from their plain-chant setting). Let us go back to the 
first of our quotations: there is a definite break at filosofia, cor- 
responding to the “versicle,” followed by the “response” l/evantando 
mil testimonios a la naturaleza, practically a repetition of the first 
half. There are four syllables less in the second arm of this par- 
ticular example, but the number of well-defined stresses is constant, 
four. The number of syllables is not, within limits, of importance to 
this rhythm, for the second half or arm may contain less than the 
first, and yet retain the identity of the first by its stresses. Besides 
this well-separated ‘“versicle-and-response” division, there is another 
fairly constant characteristic, the nature of the stress-order within the 
first half of the unit. We have in the examples chosen: indagadora 
natural filosofia, a heaping-up of syllables in the adjective preceding 
the final stress; or more clearly, with a palabra esdrijula (proparoxy- 
tone): enterisima verdad, an effect that is extremely common in the 
Criticén. Any close examination of prose rhythm is attended by 
the great difficulty that so much more license is admissible in prose 
than in verse without the loss of the general pattern; our type 
rhythm sometimes appears considerably lengthened so far as number 
of syllables goes, yet unmistakably retaining its character, as in 
the long phrases quoted above, El que no tiene amigos... Later on 
we find a much shortened form: Saluddles muy a lo cielo para ganar 
mds tierra.'® The break at cielo is not to be mistaken, and the 
stresses number only three, but the effect is maintained in two ways: 
first there is an emphasis in meaning on the two important words in 
each section, cielo and tierra; and secondly, in the second arm, the 
three stresses follow one another without intervening unstressed syl- 
lables: (ga) nar mds tie (rra). The first device has the effect of 
giving more than normal value to one stress in each of the arms of 





iC. I, p. 37. 
CLIT, p. 4, 
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the phrase, the second by bringing the stresses in succession, forces 
the reader to dwell on each with more pressure than he would other- 
wise have done, making up for the shortness in respect of number of 
syllables, and so far from losing the rhythm, by these compensations 
bringing it clearly out, conforming with the type rhythm that has 
already been established in the mind’s ear. Despite the freedom, or 
because of it, the dominant rhythmic impression to be obtained from 
the Criticén is surprisingly uniform for a prose work, and the varia- 
tions themselves become established effects. 

But if the rhythm of Asi como el de la indagadora natural filosofia 
is the basic rhythm throughout the book, this does not preclude the 
introduction of other types. There is this, cumulative: De suerte 
que, si bien se nota, todo cuanto hay, se burla del miserable hombre: 
el mundo le engana, la vida le miente, la fortuna le burla, la salud 
le falta, la edad se pasa, el mal le da priesa, el bien se le ausenta, 
los anos huyen, los contentos no llegan, el tiempo vuela, la vida se 
acaba, la muerte le coge, la sepultura le traga, la tierra le cubre, la 
pudricion le deshace, el olvido le aniquila, y el que ayer fué hombre 
hoy es polvo y manana nada.*° There is a series of deeper emotional 
passages on page 311 of Cejador’s edition, Volume II, too long for 
quotation, beginning: Sobre esta tan llana verdad venia echando el 
contrapunto de un singular desengano el cortesano discreto . . . con- 
tinued to el grave peso de sus muchos yerros on page 313, where the 
rhythm is subtly manipulated in a new manner. The last pun in 
the context is not so much flippant, as curiously and emotionally 
charged with the overtone of peso de hierro. The first phrase with 
its reference to musical counterpoint is noteworthy in view of the 
passages that follow, they are three times interrupted with an interval 
of short rhythms, and finally lead up to the long passage of protracted 
rhythms: Dime no caminas ... These variations are comparatively 
few however over the whole work, and the standard remains that of 
indagadora natural filosofia. 

It is this rhythm too, with its demand upon the rapid conveying 
of impression and incident, and breaking-up of the phrase in conse- 
quence, and ultimately its influence even upon the vocabulary, that 
is at the root of most of the other linguistic devices in the book. 
This demand for quick or rather concentrated phrase and expressive 
vocabulary results in a remarkable manipulation of tense, and the 
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utilisation of all the resources of the Spanish verb, both in meaning 
and in form, for the sake of obtaining a conformity to rhythm here, 
or there a reflection. So too with inversion, the omission of the 
article, and other devices in the maintaining of rhythm appear also 
indissolubly linked to the psychological processes of which the rhythms 
are the expression, and which likewise, they stimulate. 

Contrast in the presentation of images is encouraged by having them 
placed one in each arm of the type rhythm: returning to the quota- 
tions already employed: filosofia, naturaleza; cayere, levantar; verdad, 
aplausos; these are pairs of words and of ideas that by placing in 
key position in the two arms of the rhythmic phrase, increase their 
mutual opposition. 


The vivid imagery and imagisation thus rendered essential for ef- 
fective contrast and balance, comparable to the balancing of statuary 
and decorative motifs on a Baroque facade is exemplified here: wun 
retorcido caracol que hurté a un fauno, y alentdndole de vanidad .. .*'; 
or here: Jfas como voy volando, por todas partes he descubierto un 
palacio, fabricado de cristales, banado de resplandores, cambiando 
luces.°* Applied to the rendering of incident, we have the effects 
of the rhythmic exigencies producing for example: Convirtieron en 
oro y en plata sus haberes, y en la primera flota, con toda su hacienda 
y su casa, se embarcaron para Espana**; or: la misma noche desde 
un balcén como solia . . .2*; these argentadas brillanteces are scat- 
tered all over the book, sometimes their intense visual quality is re- 
placed by an appeal more directly auditory, apart from the basic 
rhythm, and making this rhythm itself inevitably more strongly felt: 
... Diciendo ser una rara bebida, una exquisita confeccién, venida de 
allé de la China y ain mds lejos2° Not always is the brillantez 
silvered with the beauty of that attraction: Pues en vez de brazos 
batia alas, tan volanites que se remontaban a las estrellas . . .*°; or: 

. realmente venia todo rebutido de ojos de pies a cabeza y todos 
suyos y muy despiertos.** Or again, this Goya touch: Monstruo 
habia que de un bocado se tragaba dos ninos y, no bien engullidos 
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aquéllos, alargaba las garras a otros dos.** Everywhere there is jux- 
taposition of contrasts, even the abrupt juxtaposition of contrasts, 
and the unity of assault on the reader is always one form or other 
of the type-rhythm we have noted. Hence the succinctly-evoked images 
and tmagisations of thought or incident; a close psychological study 
of some of these images should reveal much of interest. The won- 
derful vitality of certain of the symbols seems to be almost patholog- 
ically maintained, the less pleasant aspects of life seem to excite as 
much pleasure as disgust in the author; but most interesting of all 
are some which seem to exercise an irresistible fascination over Gra- 
cian. The swan, cisne canoro, is constantly appearing, perhaps most 
memorably in this passage: Oianse en los estanques cantar los cisnes 
en todo tiempo.*” This swan-obsession is shared with Gongora, and ° 
seems part of the poetic convention of the period, a fact which gives 
it more importance of course, since it is in the conventions of a 
literature and artistic style that we can grasp its most intimate sig- 
nificance. Another image constantly utilised is that of Narcissus; 
the stars haunt Gracian’s mind, and the moon, especially Jos cuernos 
de la luna: Tan alto las alas que tal vez temi quedar enganchado 
en alguna de las puntas de la luna, o estrellado en el cielo®° Here 
too we have a pun far less humorous in effect and intention than it 
is purely poetical. 

Also due to the rhythmic demands is the frequent clipping of the 
phrase to enable it to fit better within the scheme: exagerd sentimi- 
entos; en vez de brazos batia alas, continuing without a connecting 
verb: tan volantes que .. .; tanto gusto como deseo, and similar 
smaller units of contrast, especially those on the basis: no tal vy tal, 
si tal otro; which are comparable to the key constructions that Don 
Damaso Alonso has studied in Gongora. In the use of the verb, two 
tenses lend themselves to concentrated expression, and to clipping 
when necessary: the preterite used in preference to the imperfect or 
the present perfect (containing too a more marked tonic stress), and 
the -ra form of the past subjunctive, with its additional meanings of a 
past anterior and of a conditional anterior. The preterite especially 
is utilised by Gracian, and undoubtedly is intended to avoid the un- 
pleasant effect of a too repetitive imperfect, moreover by avoiding 
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the too-recent present perfect, aids the imagisation of incident, con- 
tributing to the rhythm and the contrasts, by removing events to the 
luminousness of the remotely past, despite the knowledge that in fact 
the preterite in question is referring to events which have only just 
occurred, or continue to exist: Quién tal vid? replicéd Andrenio*™ ; 
Quién dudé jamds . . .“* Una cosa puedo asegurarte que imaginé 
muchas veces, y de mil modos, lo que habria acd fuera . . **; viéronla 
a veces de repente hacer de un pdramo un pensil y que prendian los 


drboles donde no prendieran las varas mismas .. .**; Todo cuanto 
inventd la industria humana ha sido perniciosamente fatal . . 2°; 
Dudara con razon el mds atento ... si no desmintieran .. °°. Then 


there is this use of the terseness of the Spanish verb—in which we 
must be struck with the frequency with which Gracian omits its 
subject pronoun—applied to other tenses: bajemos a comer, no diga 
el otro simple lector .. 8°, The use of the enclitic forms, especially 
such combinations as produce proparoxytones, or even words with 
their tonic accent still further removed from the end, viéronla, mirdndo- 
selas, ahogdndose, often serves to emphasize the speed in the first 


arm of arhythm: Viéronla a veces de repente.. .**. 


Parallel with this economy in words is a concentration of emotion 
and of occurrence; in this sentence there is a situation which could 
be expanded almost indefinitely, certainly out of all proportion with 
the length of the sentence itself : Asi lo confesé uno a la que le 
decia: Yo soy aquélla, respondiéndole: Ya no soy aquél®® The 
passage comparing life to a river*® contains this: Va pasando tan 
callado cuan profundo, caudalosamente »agaoroso. There are these 
perfect examples of concentration of feeling and deft summary of 
action: Va a orza el carcomido bajel;*' no visten de gala los que 
huelen a mortaja;** and: Pues; no hace de las suyas la fortuna y de 
sus mudanzas el tiempo? Siempre estd en él la luna llena?* 
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Perhaps it is not too fantastic to see even in such details (and 
too often weaknesses) as puns, and similar word-play, a dependence 
on the type-rhythm. In a passage like this: Todo aquel encanto 
paro en canto y responso, y los ecos de la vida en huecos de la muerte, 
where the encanto-canto and eco-hueco emphasise the vida-muerte 
contrast, a contrast which is not contained one element in the first 
phrase and the other in the second, but completely in the second, so 
demanding some other method of emphasis and balance, adequately 
supplied, I think, by the two sets of puns. Take also a play of this 
kind: Saluddles muy a lo cielo para ganar mds tierra, where we have 
already considered the effect of cielo-tierra in giving the full rhythmic 
value which we are expecting, although in number of syllables and 
stresses the phrase is deficient. The constant punning on hierro- 
yerro and cosa-casa is due perhaps to some such effort to obtain 
out of common material support in construction of the bigger effect. 
Pasaba un rio y rio de lo que pasa entre mdrgenes opuestas .. * 
says one passage, rio y rio here form the central joint of one arm of 
the rhythm, balanced either end by the syllables pasa. 

The power of the Criticén is not however, solely due to the care- 
fully constructed rhythms which close examination reveals as deter- 
mining practically all its resources. There would still seem to be 
two things not absolutely dependent on the rhythmic construction 
and other elements which in their turn are determined by it. There 
are in the first place, the actual ideas presented by the author, as 
distinct from the images through which they are presented (for 
these as we have seen do derive their quality in a large measure from 
the rhythmic exigencies of the prose), and in the second place is the 
smallest stylistic unit of all: the word. Although vocabulary is not 
independent of the rhythm to the same extent as the ideas contained 
in the book (for after all, there would be no book at all without 
the ideas the author sets forth in it!),—we have seen already how 
for example the verb and smaller grammatical constructions are very 
largely so determined, yet there is a great freedom for the further 
enhancing or loss of power in the quality of the vocabulary so far 
as it is free. 

We have already said that the fundamental notion Gracian wishes 
to convey is the aesthetic view of life best expressed by the word 
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order. The activity that Gracian seems to suppose is the specifically 
human is to perceive and express order. This inevitably constitutes 
a moral scheme, and the ideas selected to convey this fundamental 
notion of order are necessarily moral ideas.*® It is of value to con- 
sider them here in their capacity of artistic contribution to the work 
of art, rather than their significance as a guide to conduct. In con- 
sidering the larger elements of style, we saw that everything with 
an admirable unity depended on the rhythm which Gracian had con- 
sistently used throughout his book, and that that rhythm, rather than 
conceived on the grand scale of fluency, was short, clearly divisible 
into two shorter waves, and ended in an abrupt descending movement: 
the rhythm of pessimistic thought rather than of melancholy feeling. 
This shortness, this breaking-up into compact elements appears through- 
out Gracian’s work. The Criticén as a whole is itself divided up 
into short self-contained sections; and all his other works (short in 
themselves), likewise divide up into brief sections of at most three 
(octavo) pages. (The Agudeza is an exception.) Gracian with his 
intense admiration for brevity (/o bueno st breve dos veces bueno, y lo 
malo menos mal), would almost seem to have modelled his literary 
work upon the art of the medallist in which he and Lastanosa were 
such loving connoisseurs. Similarly with his ideas. The images that 
express them were compact we saw, the ideas themselves are single, 
detached, clear, “unmetaphysical” (referring, we may suppose, to 
the contemporary movement towards complexity in philosophy, he 
says, El engano anda metafisico), not systematized into any vast 
synthesis. So in his practical recommendations, the three hundred 
maxims of the Ordculo are precisely maxims; unconnected in form, 
they have only the psychological unity that belongs to work sprung 
from a single personality. The main ideas which continually filter 
through, or rather break through like dry sand-dust from the pages 
of the Criticén are a bare half-dozen; considerable work is required to 
erect them into any kind of connected system: yet they are unmis- 
takably and insistently present in every episode of the book. God 
has created a work of beauty; man is from the beginning corrupt, 
and when not corrupt a born fool; there are pitfalls at every step 
in the journey of the man determined to live “righteously,” i.e., ac- 





46 These ideas as moral elements in Gracian’s scheme of life have been classi- 


fied and illustrative examples selected to represent them, in a work which it is 
hoped to publish later, as part of a study to accompany a critical edition of 
the Criticén. 
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cording to reason and in view of beauty; woman is rarely the great 
lady whose price is above rubies, too often she is buscada cuando 
hermosa, y cuando fea, ella busca; above all, the dominant note 
of the whole: hacerse hombre, ser persona, make oneself a soul, be 
something attain depth, a continual insistence on interior strength, 
and complete independence of the crowd, el vulgo. These few, simple, 
clear, and monotone ideas are all the music that those rhythms 
play, all the vision those harsh images make, the only stay for the 
journey that all must go: the ideas of Gracian are not by any means 
comfort for the afflicted, but meat for the strong. 

It is this very simplicity, strength, and harshness that enables 
even the vocabulary to acquire and give again a_ contribution 
to the power of this work of art, apart from the forced offering that 
is levied through the medium of verb and syntax in the service of 
the rhythm. 

Perhaps nowhere outside the Criticén is such a wealth of effective, 
heavily-charged phrase. Were the ideas not so simple, so few, and 
so direct, mere groups of two or three words could never acquire such 
significance as they do here. 

We are steeped in the quality of the five or six nuclei around which 
all our efforts are clustered, and the slightest stroke goes straight 
to its predestined mark and evokes all the reverberations of its sig- 
nificance. This, for example, of people who having destroyed them- 
selves by vice, infect others: No hace cara ya al vicio por no tenerla™ 
This, immediately following: Da alas a la. otra, y hace sombra a los 
soles que amanecen. Secrets are: podridos de callados;** sentencia 
casi de muerte® is old age; speaking of nationality: sw fantdstica 
nacionalidad ;*© Andrenio arrepentido de arrepentido;"' loca fantasia;™ 
un tan exacto cuan absoluto portero;** un Neron sincopado;”' this on 
a bad book: libro iniitil, ripio de tiendas, ocupacién de legos; it is 
to be noted in these eight words of the last quotation how the con- 
struction breaks up into three distinct divisions, each a model of 
brief epithet. A certain humor is sometimes to be discovered in these 
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word-essays: Todo el precioso dia gastaron en su necia altercacién;” 
jQué linda flema la vuestra! jMucha Alemania gastdis!*" and best 
perhaps of all: Murmuremos un rato de ella (Espana) aqui donde no 
nos oyen.°> At other times we are startled by the modern flavour 
of a word and phrase: no solamente no fué aplaudido sino positiva- 
mente odiado ;*’ other adverbs like this are: realmente, singularmente, 
cercanamente, actualmente, totalmente. Were are other of these 
humorous touches: wun exorbitante exceso de perdicién;® ninguno 
osaba a declararse por no ser el primero a romper el hielo;®* algunos 
de primera impresién;®” sin tropezar ni en un dtomo;* una desespera- 
cién transcendental ;** exquisitas habilidades.® 

The last point to be considered in this preliminary examination of 
the technique of Gracian’s style is the aspect of the Criticén as a 
novel. Let it be conceded at once that this term can only by much 
stretching be applied to the Criticén. On the other hand the author 
evidently considered it as some species of novel, with a thin thread 
of plot running through it; a distinctly novelistic flavour in the first 
few crises where the two main characters first come in contact, and 
the method of joining each crisi on to the next with an invitation 
to see what happens next, all suggest that Gracian supposed himself 
to be writing some kind of novel. We have mentioned Cervantes’ 
Persiles y Segismunda, and only hinted at the Quijote, recalling that 
both it and the Criticén are novels of two complementary characters 
who set out on a symbolical journey. But there is a passage where 
Gracian follows a convention dear to Cervantes. I refer to the making 
the characters speak of themselves as characters in a book. In volume 
II of the Cejador edition, page 309, we find this: Esto bastard por ahora, 
les dijo el cortesano no diga el otro simple lector: ¢De qué pasan estos 
hombres que nunca se introducen comiendo ni cenando, sino filosofando? 
There is in fact here a double reference to Cervantes. First there is in 
the text itself a hint of that universal poético in opposition to the verdad 
histérico as Américo Castro defines the situation, which is of the 
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very essence of the Quijote, and secondly there is this conception of 
making characters behave as conscious beings aware of their existence 
as characters in the mind of their creator and in the pages of his 
book.®® 

The reverse process is resorted to on another occasion, where the 
author cynically has recourse to abstractions to place his characters 
in a desired situation (Cejador, II, page 2): .. . una agradable don- 
cella, ministra de la Fortuna . . . les asid del copete de la ocasion 
y los detuvo, y dando al Acaso ... etc. In the same way, on page 
332, when we are about to take leave of Andrenio and Critilo, we read: 
Cenéd la muerte a una decrepitud y la dijo: Llégate ahi y emprende 
de buen dnimo, que yo acometo cara a cara a los viejos, si a traicion 
a los jévenes. Y acaba ya con esos dos pasajeros de la vida, y su 
peregrinacion tan prolija, que tienen ya enfadado y cansado a todo el 
mundo. So Gracian with all his psychological acumen refuses to 
waste it in achieving “verisimilitude,” and treats his characters as 
marionnettes, giving us rather the full value of his command over 
the image and language than a novel in the legitimate sense. 


66 This is a trick which D. Miguel de Unamuno has in our day taken and in- 
vested with great value as a method of presentation. Pirandello avowedly in- 
spired by Unamuno, has of course popularised it. M. André Gide’s Les Faux- 
monnayeurs has carried this subtle netting of characters to a stage still more 
complex. 
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THE BROKEN ENGLISH OF FOREIGN 
CHARACTERS OF THE ELIZABETHAN 
STAGE 


By Witson O. CLoucH 


University of Wyoming 


Among the minor conventions of the English stage from roughly 
1560 to 1640 is that of characters representing foreigners speaking 
a broken English jargon which corresponds loosely to their native 
linguistic patterns. Such are Doctor Caius in Shakespeare’s Merry 
Wives of Windsor, the Italian merchant in Haughton’s An English- 
man for my Money, or Lacy disguised as Hans, the Dutch cobbler, 
in Dekker’s Shoemaker’s Holiday. It is the purpose of this paper to 
examine in very condensed form some of the material available on 
such character types, especially those purporting to be French. Table 
I will summarize the plays offering evidence, and later tables will 
summarize the findings. In addition to the plays examined, a valu- 
able reference is the one work on the subject, Eduard Eckhardt’s Die 
Dialekt- und Auslainder-typen des dlteren englischen Dramas (Lou- 
vain, 1910, 2 vols.). 

I 
Introductory Considerations 


A. Foreigners in England. England at this period, for all its 
vigorous ‘life, was in large measure still insular in its psychology, 
particularly outside of London, to which city came, of course, foreign 
merchants, scholars, travellers, and artisans. 

Foreign artisans, indeed, had been sufficiently numerous to cause 
labor troubles. Memory of the “ill May day” of 1517 lingered suf- 
ficiently in popular memory to warrant the play, Sir Thomas More, 
generally dated ca. 1596 by Chambers (see Table /) or earlier. This 
play, dealing with the rise and fall of Sir Thomas More, sheriff of 
London who suppressed citizen riots against the foreigner, may have 
coincided in some measure with contemporary discontent, for in 
1586 there was a near-insurrection against French and Dutch, “all 
things as like unto yll May day as could be devised." Thus Sir 
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Among the minor conventions of the English stage from roughly 
1560 to 1640 is that of characters representing foreigners speaking 
a broken English jargon which corresponds loosely to their native 
linguistic patterns. Such are Doctor Caius in Shakespeare’s Merry 
Wives of Windsor, the Italian merchant in Haughton’s An English- 
man for my Money, or Lacy disguised as Hans, the Dutch cobbler, 
in Dekker’s Shoemaker’s Holiday. It is the purpose of this paper to 
examine in very condensed form some of the material available on 
such character types, especially those purporting to be French. Table 
I will summarize the plays offering evidence, and later tables will 
summarize the findings. In addition to the plays examined, a valu- 
able reference is the one work on the subject, Eduard Eckhardt’s Die 
Dialekt- und Auslinder-typen des dlteren englischen Dramas (Lou- 
vain, 1910, 2 vols.). 





I 
Introductory Considerations 


| A. Foreigners in England. England at this period, for all its 
vigorous life, was in large measure still insular in its psychology, 
particularly outside of London, to which city came, of course, foreign 
| merchants, scholars, travellers, and artisans. 


Foreign artisans, indeed, had been sufficiently numerous to cause 
labor troubles. Memory of the “ill May day” of 1517 lingered suf- 
ficiently in popular memory to warrant the play, Sir Thomas More, 
generally dated ca. 1596 by Chambers (see Table /) or earlier. This 
play, dealing with the rise and fall of Sir Thomas More, sheriff of 
London who suppressed citizen riots against the foreigner, may have 
coincided in some measure with contemporary discontent, for in 
1586 there was a near-insurrection against French and Dutch, “all 
things as like unto yll May day as could be devised." Thus Sir 
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Thomas More fell under government censorship, and was revised to 
suppress unfavorable reflections on foreign nations.* 

Figures from census reports in England show foreigners in London 
in 1567 as follows: 2030 Netherlanders, 428 French, 140 Italians, 
45 Spanish, etc. In 1580 they read 2302 Netherlanders, 1838 French 
(Huguenot increase), 116 Italians, etc.’ The predominance of French 
and Dutch corresponds with their more frequent appearance on the 
contemporary stage. Many of these foreigners were artisans, weavers, 
goldsmiths, small merchants and the like. French physicians also 
appear, as on the stage. 

B. Little Phonetic Accuracy. It is obvious at the outset that we 
can not expect any consistent phonetic rendering of broken English 
in a day when phonetic consistency had not yet been attained for 
the English language itself. Nevertheless, the remarkable growth of 
English in the sixteenth century, the assimilation of foreign elements 
to something approaching regularity, the growing use of the vernacular 
for literary work, may all have contributed indirectly to the recog- 
nition of the foreigner’s misuse of English. Add to the difficulties 
in the way of phonetic consistency the fact that dramatists were not 
primarily phoneticians, and the further fact of compositor’s errors, 
and we can readily see why such a study as this can not expect 
scientific precision in its source material. Again, the fact that many 
texts may have been based on stenographic reports would confuse 
still further the crude imitations of what the ear heard from the 
stage foreigner. All in all we find small attempt to attain scientific 
reproduction of dialect or even to correlate sound with knowledge 
of the given foreign language. 

An item in connection with this study is the rarity of actual foreign 
language in any correct form or amount on the Elizabethan stage. 
Emil Panning, for instance, comments on this: 

Wihrend sich auslinder, welche in der angedeuteten weise das englische ge- 
brochen sprechen, in einer nicht unbedeutenden anzah] finden, nehmen aus- 


lander, die sich ihrer eigener muttersprache bedienen, eine seltene ausnahme- 
stellung ein.4 








1 Recorder Fleetwood to Burghley, quoted in Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Govern- 
ment Regulations of the Elizabethan Drama, N. Y., 1908, p. 4. 

* Ibid., p. 15. Some passages were labelled “no meete matters to be wrytten or 
treated vpon, but by menne of aucthoritie, larning, and wisdome, nor to be han- 
died befcre any audience but of grave and discreete persons.” 

* Figures given by Eckhardt, op. cit., II, 4. 

4 Emil Panning, Dialektischen englisch in Elizabethanischen Dramen, Halle, 1884, 


p. 3. 
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Panning cites as the only important examples the captured French 
soldier in Shakespeare’s Henry V, the French Princess Katherine and 
her maid Alice in the same play, the German princess in Chapman’s( ? ) 
Alphonsus, and the Dutchman and his boy in Middleton’s No Wit, 
No Help, Like a Woman’s. He could have added further examples, 
such as the Spanish in Jonson’s Alchemist, or Franklin and Margerita 
in Middleton’s Anything for a Quiet Life, or Dutch songs in various 
plays. Yet it is true that examples are few and that foreign speech 
in most plays consists of an almost unintelligible jargon. Latin, of 
course, is an exception, being subject to well-known grammatical 
rules. 

Even the representation of English dialects (not considered in this 
paper) is hardly serious or more than conventional reference to the 
obvious marks. Nothing here is comparable, for example, to Tenny- 
son’s dialect poems. Nor were such dialects even clearly distinguished, 
rural characters being given frequently merely obvious non-London 
dialect features.® 

C. Origin of Foreign Dialects on the Stage. Several suggestions 
may be made as to the possible influences leading toward the devel- 
opment of dialect characters on the Elizabethan stage. Hints may 
have been drawn from the comedies of Plautus and Terence in which 
comic characters spoke a degenerate Latin. The drama in general, 
again, developed amazingly in this period in a consciousness of char- 
acter differences, and from the recognition of the speech differences 
between a peasant and a courtier, a man and a child, the step could 
not be far to the use of broken English for foreign types. It is 
true that a drama aimed at the groundlings could not proceed far 
toward linguistic analysis. Already there had been clowns who mis- 
interpreted or misused Latin, and when other tongues became more 
popularly known on the streets of London, they, too, were available 
for comedy. 

Again, mention might be made of the growing popularity of the 
“character” sketch. The social commentaries of Nashe, Greene, or 
Lodge had made thumbnail characterizations familiar about town; 
and though the great development came in the seventeenth century, 
the impulse was there in the sixteenth, contributing, no doubt, to an 
awareness of the foreigner as a “character,” and of his language as 
one of his obvious characteristics. 





°For further study of this subject see both Eckhardt, op. cit., Vol. I, and Pan- 
ning, op. cit. 
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Foreigners, of course, have been source for comedy since times 
unknown. Elizabethan drama gives us numerous passages in evi- 
dence of this human fact. Sergeant Puff in Club Law*® says of a 
Frenchman, “It would make a horse laugh to heare him talke .. . 
he is as good as a foole to make us sport.” Or, in Chapman’s The 
Ball, Lord Rainbow invites Barker to stay for the dancing lesson, 
saying of the French master, “This fellow will make you laugh.” 
Dr. Caius in Shakespeare's Merry Wives of Windsor is introduced 
by Dame Quickly with, “Here will be an old abusing of God’s 
patience and the King’s English.” And when the Host separates Dr. 
Caius and Sir Hugh Evans, Welshman, he says, “Let them keep their 
limbs whole, and hack our English.’* 

The Epilogue to Henry IV, Part II, promises the audience to “make 
you merry with fair Katherine of France.” Inasmuch as the merri- 
ment that Shakespeare produces is chiefly dependent on language 
difficulties, we have here further proof of broken English as a comedy 
device. Foreign languages or dialects were likewise in common use 
in disguise or intrigue plots. For example, in the sub-plot of Mar- 
ston’s Dutch Courtezan, Cocledemoy wavers between Spanish, Dutch, 
or Welsh as a disguise, and finally selects the part of a Northern 
barber. 


II 
The Composite Stage Frenchman 


Table I indicates that the French dialect characters constitute the 
largest single group, the Dutch being the next competitors for the 
place. Today, Welsh and Irish characters might be included with 
the English dialects, but it seems clear that the Elizabethan thought 
of them as foreign. In addition to the Dutch Hans, the Welshman 
was a conventional comedy character, since supplanted by the Irish- 
man in that rdle. It is true that the Elizabethan stage Welshman 
hardly appeals as humorous today, but humor is often more of a 
convention than we realize. 

A word might be said on the linguistic anachronisms of the Eliza- 
bethan stage. For example, Lodge’s Wounds of Civil War introduces 
into a Roman setting a hired assassin speaking what we recognize 
as conventional stage French-English jargon. Likewise, Massinger’s 


* Ruggie, Club Law, ed. by G. C. M. Smith, Cambridge, 1907, I, viii. : 
* Collected Works of Shirley, Gifford and Dyce, London, 1883, Vol. IIT, Hl, i. 
* Bankside Shakespeare, “Merry Wives of Windsor,” I, iv; II, iii. 
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Virgin Martyr, laid in the Rome of Diocletian, has characters who 
greet one another with, “Com’esta?” and “Comment portez-vous?” 
Another type of incongruity appears in Brome’s Damoiselle in which 
a character disguises as a French teacher of etiquette, but, without 
warning, shifts from crude dialect to excellent English, and blank 
verse at that. Also in The Famous Victories of Henry V (sometimes 
attributed to Greene), common French soldiers speak broken Eng- 
lish to their own officers who speak English without a flaw. Per- 
haps the conventions permitted comedy English only to those of the 
lower ranks. Shakespeare’s use of the same play avoids this in- 
consistency. 


Echoes of the classical “miles gloriosus’ appear in some French 
dialect types of this period, though how deliberately as adaptations we 
cannot determine. The use of French history in plays of the time 
seems chiefly serious, as in Chapman, with probably no effect on 
dialect types which come from another source, more popular con- 
ceptions of the French. Popular conceptions must have aided in 
determining the stage Frenchman of the day, while, in turn, the 
stage creation may have shaped the popular picture. The French 
had long been the traditional enemies, and such contacts tinged Eng- 
lish opinion of the French with fear, hatred, scorn, or belittling wit, 
of which current drama gives evidence. On the other hand, there 
is the Frenchman pictured as a man of charm, learned, witty, well- 
mannered. Shakespeare shows Frenchmen not only as boastful, pleas- 
ure-loving and cowardly, but also as gallant and courteous enemies. 
Yet Shakespeare yields to popular taste and allows the fool Pistol 
to take a French soldier prisoner, the Frenchman quaking with terror 
before the fool’s loud threats, as if to admit the Frenchman no man, 
even before a fool.® 


The composite Frenchman for the Elizabethan theatre audience 
was a boastful, temperamental fellow, fond of wine, women, and song, 
affected, even effeminate in manner, yet in the higher ranks capable 
of fine courtesy and gallant courage. His nation was popularly famous 
for wines, cooking, fashions, dancing masters, braggart but cowardly 
adventurers, and complaisant women. How familiar most of it sounds 
today, not the least to veterans of 1918. And like all national cari- 
catures, it resists the best efforts of historians or apologists. The 





*Cf. F. E. Schelling, Foreign Influences in Elizabethan Plays, esp. Chap. III, 
Harper’s, 1923. 
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dramatist accepts the traditional figure, and provincial complacency 
is but confirmed in its judgment. 


III 
Individual Plays Using French Dialect Types 

Space will not permit of thorough examination of the plays listed 
in Table I, but a glance at a few will strengthen the findings of the 
summary. 

In one of the earlier ones, Wilson’s Three Lords and Three Ladies 
of London" (c. 1589), dialect appears in a short passage in which 
Fraud enters like an “artificer,”’ cheating Simplicity with false goods. 
Here is his first speech: 

We lacka de moonee pour de feene veris feene Franche knack da feene gold 
buttoone, de brave bugla, a da feene gold rings, you be free man, mee un’ 
Forriner, you buy a me ware... . 

The dialect further contains such forms as mastra e matressa, me 
moosa for I must, and wee for oui. We note characteristic added 4, 
ee for English 7, ch for sk, and intermixture of French words. 

The Famous Victories of Henry V (1588) may be noted because 
it does not give princess Katherine the broken French given her later 
by Shakespeare in his Henry V. On the other hand, there is the il- 
logical broken English given French soldiers. Its characteristics are 
me for J, sh for ch (shest) and awee for oui. Throw is rendered 
tro, while all in a few lines we find for have, hay, he, ha, and have. 
Broth for brought may be intended to represent the French dental ¢. 
One finds also a common one, to, tre, four for several. 

Lodge’s Wounds of Civil War'!, mentioned above, introduces the 
anachronistic Pedro, hired assassin, who illustrates the worst jargon 
of the dialect type. When asked if he will murder, he says: 

Mon monsieurs per la sang dieu, mee will make a trou so large in ce belly, 
dat he sal cry hough come une porceau. Featre de lay, il a true me fadre, hee 
kill my modre. Faith, a my trote mon espee: fera le fay dun soldat, sau, sau, 
Ieieuera, come il founta pary, me will make a splitch-cocke of his persona. 
This curious mixture resolves itself with the aid of a liberal imagina- 
tion. Trou is French for hole. Featre de lay is perhaps foutre de lui 
(to the deuce with him); true is for tué; fera le fay is probably for 
par la foi; sau, sau perhaps soit, soit (agreed); Jeieuera no doubt 
for je le ferai; and founta pary for font a Paris (as they do at Paris). 
Pedro is the stage French villian (though in ancient Rome), willing 


1° Tudor Facsimile, London, 1912. 
11 Dodsley, Old English Plays, London, 1875, Vol. III. 
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to kill for hire, ejaculatory, a braggart, but in the end labelled “exit 
fugiens.” 

Like Pedro is Jacques of Greene's Scottish History of James IV, 
boastful, committing murder for money but fleeing at once. His 
dialect is at times almost unintelligible. In the Malone Society Re- 
print some French phrases are italicised, some not. General char- 
acteristics are conventional. 

Shakespeare’s Henry VJ, Part I, hardly belongs here for there is no 
dialect, and but a few French phrases. Indeed, few serious Eliza- 
bethan plays laid in foreign lands attempt to use the native language. 


Club Law, mentioned above, a University play, brings us the “miles 
gloriosus” type, often French, and finding immortality in Cyrano de 
Bergerac. Beside Cyrano, the Monsieur Grand Combatant of Club 
Law sinks to cowardly braggadocio. The play was a town-and-gown 
satire, the Frenchman siding with the Academics whom he prefers 
as jollier fellows. He is a figure of Falstaffian bluster and cowardice, 
for though he boasts, “When mee was in ffrance mee kill 2 or 3 
men tere (dare?) abuse mee, mee will cutt their throats,” he is of 
small use in battle. A few Latin phrases are sprinkled in the French, 
perhaps in deference to the academic setting. 

The anonymous play, The Wisdom of Dr. Dodypoll'* introduces 
the French physician type, later used by Shakespeare in Dr. Caius. 
The doctor, as Bullen suggests, is a “desperate bore,” with a monot- 
onous jargon, mostly distortions of a conventional sort, such as dis, 
de, dat, me as subject, no point as negative, and continual use of be 
gar. Further variations are such as chasse for chance, gieve for give, 
hedder for hither, shambra for chamber. There is also the numerical 
piling up, such as “six seaven, tree hundra yeere.” There is little 
humor in the fellow, though perhaps the audience found humorous 
the Gallic rage implied in such lines as: “De doctor is rage, de doctor 
is furie . . . Chok a de selfe, foule churle, fowle, horrible, terrible 
pigge, pye Cod.” The last oath is more often given to Welsh types. 

In Haughton’s Englishman for my Money we have an opportunity 
to compare one dramatist’s attempt to distinguish three foreign dia- 
lects, for there are three merchants, Italian, Dutch, and French. 
The Dutchman’s English is a horrible jargon, certainly unintelligible 
to one who knows next to no Dutch. It is marked by neit as a 





Bullen, Old English Plays, London, 1882, Vol. IIL. 
1S Malone Society Reprints, London, 1912. 
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negative, ick for J, segt for said, heb for have, as well as sometimes 
a Teutonic word order, such as: “If dat ick dese Englese spreake 
vel, it shal his Fader seg how dat is to passe gecomen.” This is 
reasonably distinct from any Romance tongue, and was probably 
readily so recognized in its day. 

The Italian and French are not so easily distinguishable, except 
for the insertion of French or Italian words. The Italian says Bon 
iurno, signeour Padre, and speaks of the belliza Madona, as well as 
using such words as amico, piculo, perriculo, dulce, dicheti noi (tell 
us), signor of dis cassa, and the like. But his “Moy I be here” is 
French, as the Frenchman’s O dio, dulce, or de bella Madona are 
Italian. The Frenchman is but sketchily defined, and his language 
more firmly conventionalized, though one may guess at the meaning 
of “Me dincke de mine depeteta de little Angloise is un nette, un 
becues (baiseuse?), un fra (vrai), et un tendra Damosella.”’ The 
Frenchman, like most stage Frenchmen of the period, is especially 
amorous. A comedy element of the play is the teacher of languages 
who cannot speak when confronted by the foreigners. 

Ben Jonson is represented by one play, The Case is Altered." 
Pacue is a servant with French dialect, called gar soone by his mas- 
ters, whom he betrays eventually through a “madamoyselle.” The 
comedy scene in III, iii, is Pacue’s attempt to instruct the stolid 
English in manners.?° Pacue greets Onion, dull English servant, 
with: “Vena ca, come hidera, Ie vou prey. By gar, me ha see two, 
tree, foura hundra towsand of your cousan hang [a play on onions 
in the market place]. Lend me your hand, shall prey for know 
you bettra.” The dialect is conventional. 

Shakespeare’s genius stands out in even so minor a matter as that 
here studied; for not only does he generally avoid the device of 
broken English, but when he does use it, he touches his figures with 
human qualities quite above the conventional nonentities of the type 
in other plays. Dr. Caius is more than the usual weak figure of the 
French doctor; and princess Katherine’s broken English gives her 
a quaint charm totally lacking in almost any other foreign figure 
so treated in the period. 


14 Ed. by W. E. Selin, Yale Press, 1917. 

19 Cf. Jonson’s Epigram LXXXVIII on English aping of French dress: 
Would you believe, when you this Monsieur see, 
That his whole body should speak French, not he? 
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Shakespeare seems not to have used this device after the Merry 
Wives of Windsor (hastily constructed, it may be), and Henry V. 
But he used two such characters in the first of these plays, and five 
in the second, thus giving full measure while about it. Dr. Caius, 
the French physician, and Sir Hugh Evans, Welshman, appear in 
the first play. The doctor is introduced as impatient and reckless 
with the King’s English. He bustles in, gives orders, angrily sends 
a challenge to the master of a servant whom he finds hiding in his 
closet. His speech is of the conventional dialect pattern, with by 
gar, vat, dat, shallenge, by my trot, etc. For example, as he dis- 
covers the trick by which he loses Mistress Ann Page, he says: “Var 
is Mistress Page: by gar I am cozoned, I ha married oon Garsoon, 
a boy; oon pesant, by gar.” Though the doctor is no great character 
creation, he is something better than Dr. Doddie or other magic- 
working stage physicians of the period. 

It may be of interest to note that the 1623 Folio shows somewhat 
fuller and improved dialect over that of the 1602 Quarto. Applegate 
Morgan, in his introduction to the Bankside Shakespeare, argues 
that the 1602 Quarto was more probably a shorthand copy, with 
the consequent errors, than a pirated edition from the copy which 
furnished the 1623 Folio; the Folio being a product of growth in a 
play originally written with haste. 


The same Quarto-Folio relation arises in connection with Henry V, 
the 1600 Quarto being clearly an inferior version, for instance, in 
the dialect passages, which are shorter and less intelligible. For 
example, the Welsh, Scotch, and Irish dialect speeches of the three 
captains in III, ii of F are missing in Q. Of chief interest are the 
passages in which Katherine appears. These are in III, iv and \V, ii. 
The first of these shows Katherine trying to learn some English 
from her maid, Alice, herself none too proficient. The Q dialect is 
much butchered, especially the actual French. The French of F 
is more nearly modern in spelling, and the dialogue somewhat longer. 
The French in Q represents a crude approximation of French sounds 
in English phonetic symbols. 

Katherine, it will be recalled, asks in French for the English equiva- 
lents of French terms for parts of the body, Alice answering in broken 
English. There are a few variations from Q to F, such as arma 
in Q and arme in F, con in Q and count in F for gown. Katherine's 
attempt to remember her lesson accounts for some mispronunciations, 
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such as bilbow for elbow. As far as I know, Shakespeare is the only 
dramatist of the period to use this natural device of having one 
foreign character try to learn English from another. . 

The interview between Henry and Katherine in V, ii is noticeably 
extended in F, the first lines of the conversation not appearing in Q. 
The King asks Katherine if she can like him. She replies (F): “I 
cannot speake your England . . . I cannot tell wat is like me,” and 
continues in French. Alice interprets, at the King’s request, re- 
porting Katherine as having said, “Ouy, dat de tongues of de mans 
be full of deceits: dat is de Princesse.’ In F, the King assays a 
lengthy speech in French, condensed in Q. In both versions, Katherine 
asks if it be possible for her to love the enemies of France, Q read- 
ing, “Is it possible dat me sall love de enemies de France?”, while F 
has, “Is it possible dat I sould love de enemies of Fraunce?” In 
both versions Katherine pays tribute to the King’s struggles with 
French. Q reads, “A your Majesty has false France enough de 
deceive de best Lady in France;” while F has “Your Maiestee ave 
fause Frenche enough to deceive de most sage Damoisell dat is en 
Fraunce.”’ The second appears the more credible. 

If one compare Shakespeare’s treatment of Katherine with that 
in the anonymous earlier Henry V, it is obvious that Shakespeare 
has made of her a human being. In the older play the bargaining 
between Katherine and Henry is tedious, the language conventional 
or wooden, as if the princess were merely a puppet repeating the in- 
structions of her father. How much more skillfully Shakespeare 
handles the interview, dropping all the background of war and policy 
while two human beings come face to face, the man impetuously 
leaping language barriers, the woman hesitating only long enough 
to retain her self-respect. Even her, “Is it possible dat I sould love 
de enemies of Fraunce?” and her, “Dat is as it shall please de 
Roy mon pere,” seem disassociated from the bargaining of the older 
play. This passage, indeed, is almost the only one in Elizabethan 
drama where broken English contributes anything vital to characteri- 
zation. 

It is fairly clear, however, that whatever differences exist between 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries in the matter of dialect are less 
those of phonetic device than of character conception. Phonetically, 
he has the customary d for th, w for wh, be for is or am, ave for 
have, and the like. Nor does Shakespeare take the dialect device 
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very seriously, using it only in a sub-plot or two for comedy pur- 
poses, yet managing even here to impart humanity to his characters. 

Other plays must be passed over briefly. The Return from Parnas- 
sus, a Cambridge student play, shows a scholar trying to learn French, 
though actually using more Latin than French. Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Coxcomb makes brief use of French in Mercurie, just re- 
turned from foreign travel and asked by his mother to “spout some 
French.” He tries a few conventional phrases on his servant. In 
Fletcher’s Monsieur Thomas, the servant Launcelot interlards his 
conversation with French phrases, and claims ability to speak eight 
languages. There is almost no dialect jargon. 

The French of Middleton’s Anything for a Quiet Life! is a dis- 
guise device, Franklin Junior disguising in III, ii, to remain in the 
city. Margarita, “French bawd,” pretends that he is a cousin. His 
French is correct, hers dialect: “Ey connosh his pere, what you call 
his fadre; he sell poissons.” Ford and Dekker’s Sun’s Darling’ con- 
tains a French tailor with the familiar dialect. The Duke of Medina 
in Rowley’s Noble Soldier'* adopts the disguise of a French physician. 
The French character of Chapman and Shirley’s The BalP® is a 
dancing-master, Monsieur le Frisk, the “court dancing weazel.” In 
II, iii, he teaches a lady who angers him by satiric remarks, but 
wins his courtesy when she apologises. In III, i, he makes an 
Englishman sullen by his own satire: “Your dance be horse-play, 
begar, for de stable, not de chamber. . . . Begor noting in de world 
more profet your body den de motion a la mode de France.” 

Brome’s Damoiselle*’ is again disguise, this time of a young man 
pretending to be a French girl teaching manners to English ladies. 
There is little dialect. Nabbe’s The Bride*! contains a French cook 
who wishes to play the gentleman. His language shows the usual 
de, me do, and final a. His excursion into the world of gentlemen 
ends disastrously when he is insulted and bound despite his threats 
of “Me cut in two tree towsand peece for dishonor the French jentle- 
man.’ As he is being bound, he says, “Oh diable! Que faites vous?” 
which brings from Blade the remark, “He speaks ends out of a 
puppet play.” 

' Middleton, Works, ed. by Bullen, London, 1885, Vol. V. 

' Ford, Works, ed. Gifford and Dyce, London, 1869. 

'’ Bullen, Old English Plays, London, 1882, Vol. I. 

! Shirley, Works, ed. Gifford and Dyce, London, 1883, Vol. ITI 


-" Reprint of 1653 edition, London, 1873. 
-' Bullen, op. cit., London, 1887. 
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The Rebellion by Rawlins** is again disguise plot, in Spanish 
politics, a governor’s son passing as a French tailor and jabbering 
unimportant stuff, such as, “Me, signor, be pover a jentle homa a 
Franch a votre commandement.” 


IV 
Summary 
Table I indicates the general summary of titles of plays during 
the period 1550-1640 which use foreign characters speaking a broken 
English. The chronological arrangement follows E. K. Chambers 
and Schelling, as stated. 


Table II]. Characteristic Marks of French Speaking Broken English. 


A. Mispronunciations: 

Adding a to words: arma. 

D for th: dis, dat. 

Dropping initial 4: ave, art for have, heart. 

Ie or ee for English i: leetle, gieve. This device is not as 
frequent as might have been expected. 

S for ch: seek for cheek, sin for chin, sall for shall. 

Sh for ch: shallenge, shild, rish. 

T for th: tank or tanck, bret for breath. 

V for w: vait, vine. 

V for wh: vat. 

Occasional other changes, such as vary for very, bettra, etc. 


B. Imperfect inflections: 
Especially me for J: me go, me do. 
Be for am, are, is: “Vat be you come for”; me be. 
Occasional false plurals: mans or mens; or use of plural for 
regular singular: ““De tongue of de mans.” 
Use of one form of verb, usually infinitive, for all: me go 
tomorrow; he kill my modre. 


C. Incorrect word order: 

There is less of this for French dialect than for Dutch, 
French word order normally more nearly approaching that 
of English. Perhaps: “I cannot tell what is like me,” 
for “what like me means.” 


*2 Dodsley, op. cit., XIV. 
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D. Mingling of foreign words and phrases with English: 

This is, naturally, a common device, especially for the French 
characters, though not consistently. The French is some- 
times inaccurately spelled, approaching jargon at times, 
as if authors relied on auditory sources. 


E. Other conventional labels: 

These include common foreign ejaculations, such as begar, 
in trot, monsieur, pardonez moi, no point as negative 
signs, mo for not, awee, oui, and one, two, tree, four for 
several or many. Spellings of these vary. Elizabethan 
audiences no doubt also knew other conventional labels, 
such as dress, gestures, references, and the like. 


Table 11]. Distribution of French dialect characters. Of twenty- 
six characters examined in this paper, eight are disguise characters 
of one sort or another. The twenty-six are distributed as follows 
(ignoring whether true or assumed French parts): 


5—French physicians, rarely taken seriously, except for furnishing 
magic powders, poisons, or assistance in murder. 

3—French servants, two men, one woman. 

2—Hired assassins. 

2—Tailors. 

4—French soldiers, one the “miles gloriosus” type. The other 
three are not distinguished, but are counted as one. 

1 each—labelled as follows: French princess, merchant, traveller, 
teacher of languages, teacher of manners, dancing-master, cook, 
artificer, peddler, musician, French bawd, and simple French- 
man. 


Table IV. Distribution of dramatists. Of the dramatists men- 
tioned in Table I, Ben Jonson leads, appearing nine times on the 
table, and absent only in the German and Italian columns. Dekker 
and Middleton follow, with eight plays each in which foreign dialect 
characters appear. Dekker’s name actually appears twelve times, some- 
times in collaboration, sometimes with repetition, as in Old Fortunatus, 
in which a character tries various disguises; the same is true of 
Middleton’s eight times. Shakespeare follows with four plays men- 
tioned, though but two actually deserve attention here. Other drama- 
tists are given scattering mention, no one showing marked preference 
for any one language group. 
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Table V. Final summary. We may list the following generali- 

zations: 

I. Broken English from foreign characters was used chiefly for 
comedy or intrigue plots. 

II. Its use is marked by phonetic inconsistency, even to the point 
of jargon, and never with any close attention to phonetic 
problems, a conclusion to be expected in the light of 
phonetic history for the period. 

III. Its use is of minor importance, either as concerns realism 
or plot construction; it rarely plays a major part in a play, 
even when associated with main characters. 

IV. There is some slight attempt at differentiation of nationalities 
represented, particularly between French and Dutch, and 
perhaps Welsh. These differences are indicated chiefly by 
borrowing of common phrases from the foreign language, 
and by certain conventional phonetic changes or convention- 
al grammatical errors. The comment might be added that, 
though Jews appear in Elizabethan plays, there appears to 
be no case of their being assigned a broken-English speech, 

V. French characters using broken English predominate in this 
study, and are found to possess a few characteristic linguistic 
and nationalistic features, but only sketchily defined. The 
stage Frenchman is found to be the conventional one of a 
mannered, temperamental fellow, fond of women, at best 
given to gallantry and even courage, at worst a coward and 
a villain. 

VI. Jonson, Dekker, and Middleton, and, in two plays, Shake- 
speare, are the dramatists most given to this dramatic de- 
vice of assigning broken English to foreign characters, 
though the type would appear to have been a definite con- 
vention on the Elizabethan stage. 
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FAUST AND THE GOOD LIFE 


By H. C. THurnavu 


University of Kansas 


Students of Goethe’s Faust will remember that at the close of the 
third act of the second part of the drama Helena embraces Faust 
and vanishes into the realm of shades, leaving her garment and veil 
in the hands of Faust. The garment immediately changes into a 
bank of cloud upon which Faust is transported to a jagged mountain- 
top. Here the cloud settles and separates and Faust steps forth from 
it. Thereupon the cloud moves eastward and as Faust’s eyes follow 
it he imagines that it takes on a form “Junonen 4hnlich, Leda’n, 
Helenen” before it finally rests along the eastern horizon 


like distant icy hills 
And shapes the grand significance of fleeting days. 


Faust now feels himself enveloped by a delicate cooling mist that 
like the cloud also takes on the outlines of a human figure as it rises 
slowly into the ether. The figure recalls to Faust his youth and deeply 
moved he gives expression to his feelings in these beautiful lines: 


=~ j 
Tauscht mich ein entziickend Bild, 
Als jugenderstes, ’ Hingstentbehrtes héchstes Gut ? 
Des tiefsten Herzens friihste Schatze quellen auf, 
Aurorens Liebe, leichten Schwung bezeichnet’s mir, 
Den schnellempfundnen, ersten, kaum verstandnen Blick, 
Der, festgehalten, tiberglanzte jeden Schatz. 
Wie Seelenschonheit steigert sich die holde Form, 
Lés’t sich nicht auf, erhebt sich in den Ather hin 
Und zieht das Beste meines Innern mit sich fort. 


The opening speech of the fourth act of the second part is espe- 
cially significant and deserves more attention than is given to it in 
commentaries on Faust. The critics and editors of Goethe’s master- 
piece are not even agreed as to the number of forms beheld by Faust 
as he stands upon the mountain-top. Bayard Taylor (Translation 
of Goethe’s Faust, note 129) takes cognizance of only one form: 
“The clouds upon which he has floated take the form of Helena, as 
they recede from him: the Ideal, which he has been pursuing, rests 
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along the distant horizon and the stony summits of actual life are 
again under his feet.””’ Boyesen in his Faust commentary (Goethe 
and Schiller, p. 269) vaguely suggests duality but by no means a 
clear-cut, definite, contemporaneous duality of form. Neither Helena 
nor Gretchen is mentioned specifically: ‘“‘The cloud deposits Faust 
on one of the mountains of Germany, and, while dissolving, assumes 
the form of a woman, closely resembling her whom he has so lately 
left. As he sees it soaring aloft, growing ever dimmer to his sight, he 
apostrophizes it as the embodiment of the joys of his youth, to which 
he must now bid a last farewell .. .” 

German commentators are just as hazy as Taylor and Boyesen 
in their interpretation of this important passage. So, for example, 
Litzmann (Goethe's Faust, p. 372): “Die Wolke . . . lost sich langsam 
von ihm los, und in thren wechselnden Gestalten . . . geben ihre 
Umrisse und Farben taéuschend die Bilder geliebter Gestalten, des 
Schénsten und Lieblichsten, was ihm da drunten, wo er gliicklich und 
ungliicklich zugleich war, in Laufe der Jahre an Erfillungen und 
Enttauschungen zuteil geworden: ...” In contrast to the preceding 
“explanation” is the clean-cut comment of Thomas, who says in the 
introduction to his excellent edition of Faust: ‘As his chariot of cloud 
floats away it parts in twain, the one half taking for an instant the 
semblance of Helena, the other that of Gretchen; the one betokening 
the large import of the recent past, the other the long-vanished sweetness 
of youthful love.” 

A careful reading of the entire speech of Faust at the beginning 
of the fourth act of Part II should leave no doubt in the mind of 
any one that Faust sees with his “mind’s eye” two forms. It is 
likewise clear that the first form is that of Helena. The reference 
to Gretchen in the second part of the speech is less clear, for in reading 
it there involuntarily come to mind Goethe’s own early loves—Katchen, 
Lotte, Lili—thoughts which complicate somewhat the interpretation. 
However, when considered solely in the light of Faust’s experience the 
“entziickend Bild’? can mean no one but Gretchen. In fact, when 
outlining the plan for this scene Goethe wrote ‘Wolken, Helena, Gret- 
chen” but in working out the passage his delicate poetic instinct left 
Gretchen’s name unspoken. 

Why did Goethe at this point in the drama again bring to the 
fore the relation of Faust to Helena and Gretchen? Clearly be- 
cause the Gretchen and Helena experiences were outstanding in the 
career of his hero and contributed most to his development. For 
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Faust is a story of gradual development of character and not a 
tragedy in the ordinary sense of the term. The hero dies, to be 
sure, at the end of the drama, but he does not fall a victim to opposing 
forces. He dies triumphant over the forces of evil with which he has 
been contending both within himself and in the world outside. Further- 
more, Faust’s death does not occur until after he has attained an 
age far in excess of that allotted to ordinary mortals. Goethe with 
the Gretchen tragedy in mind called the first part of Faust a tragedy 
and we are, therefore, not surprised to find on the title page of the 
continuation of the drama the words: “Der Tragédie Zweiter Teil in 
fiinf Acten.” This characterization notwithstanding Faust does not 
belong in a category with Egmont but rather with Goethe’s great 
“Bildungsroman,” Wilhelm Meister. In its composition the author 
makes use of the two chief motifs of all romance, love and adventure 
(minne und aventitre). The first part closes, to be sure, with one 
of the world’s great tragedies. However, this tragedy is but part 
of a greater plan, which is to be the gradual elevation of the char- 
acter of Faust. If Faust is a tragedy it must be regarded as a 
unique specimen of this species of dramatic composition, a “Bil- 
dungstragodie,” as it were. The chief factors in Faust’s “Bildung” 
have been the Gretchen and Helena experiences. It is, therefore, 
in order that the poet again emphasize these experiences, summarize 
them, so to speak, at the conclusion of the preparatory phase of 
Faust’s development just before he permits his hero to enter upon 
his career of practical activity in the service of his fellow-men. The 
opening speech of the fourth act of Part II is, therefore, one of the 
important speeches of the drama. It is not merely a pleasant retro- 
spect but it touches what Kuno Fischer has correctly termed “die 
tiefsten und schénsten Erinnerungen” in the life of Goethe’s hero. 

The explanations of the significance of these two important expe- 
riences in the career of Faust are many and varied. This is particu- 
larly true of the second, Faust’s association with Helena. However, 
in spite of differences the interpretations are not on that account 
contradictory. Faust is so rich in symbolism and suggestion that one 
may think another’s thoughts concerning it without necessarily giving 
up one’s own. One may accept several interpretations of the Helena 
episode without laying oneself open to the charge of holding at 
one and the same time conflicting opinions, for these varying inter- 
pretations when carefully considered will probably be found to be 
supplementary instead of contradictory. 
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In attempting to determine for himself the significance of the 
Gretchen and Helena experiences in relation to the development of 
Faust’s character the writer of this article is, therefore, not endeay- 
oring to supplant the excellent interpretations to be found in the 
well-known commentaries and editions of Goethe’s masterpiece. It is 
merely his purpose to present supplementary material—thoughts that 
have occurred to him in many readings of the drama. It is his hope 
that these comments may serve to enhance for others in some slight 
degree at least the appreciation of Goethe’s immortal poem. 


We shall consider first the Gretchen and next the Helena experience, 


The salient trait in the character of Gretchen is unquestionably 
her capacity for unselfish love and self-surrender. It appears not only 
in her conduct toward the members of her immediate circle—her in- 
fant sister, for example—but more especially in her behavior toward 
her lover. When Gretchen comes under the spell of Faust she shows 
no trace of self-seeking. She does not respond to Faust’s advances 
because he is a fine gentleman able to provide her with riches or to 
raise her to a higher social position. She is delighted, to be sure, when 
she finds the casket of jewels in her cabinet but this delight is a 
natural girlish outburst. We feel throughout the whole course of the 
Gretchen tragedy that Gretchen's love for Faust is free from selfish 
motives. 

Gretchen’s self-surrender affects Faust deeply. When he beholds 
the results of it in the prison scene he gives utterance to the words 
of deepest pathos: “Der Menschheit ganzer Jammer fasst mich an!” 
Faust’s sympathy is profoundly stirred by the sight of Gretchen’s 
self-sacrifice and from her example he too learns the lesson of self- 
surrender. This becomes evident in the opening scene of the second 
part when after a period of remorse that has already begun in the 
final scene of Part I (“O war’ ich nie geboren!”’) he expresses the 
noble resolve to strive henceforth for the highest existence: “Zum 
hochsten Dasein immerfort zu streben.” As yet Faust does not know 
wherein this “héchstes Dasein” consists or how he is to attain it but 
he is at any rate willing to do whatever may be necessary to reach 
this goal. He has not yet found himself and considerable time will 
elapse before he does find himself but he has nevertheless set foot 
on the first round of the ladder of Idealism—he is willing, if we 
may take him at his word, to give up personal aims and to practice 
self-surrender. Even though he may not as yet be able to meet the 
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sternest demands of duty the example of Gretchen’s self-sacrifice 
has not been without its effect. 

Willingness to serve, important as it may be, is, however, only the 
first factor in the good life. The history of the world is full of 
examples of human beings who have sacrificed themselves to what 
they mistakenly conceived to be a high cause. There come to mind 
the futile asceticisms of the Middle Age and the foolish flesh-mortify- 
ing customs still current in the religions of the Orient. To be of value 
the impulse to serve must be wisely controlled and directed toward 
a useful end. 


To implant and to foster in the soul of Faust intelligent self-control 
is one of the chief functions of the Helena act. Just as Gretchen 
in Part I has been an example of self-surrender so Helena in Part I! 
serves as the living example (not merely a shadowy symbol) of self- 
restraint. 

Furthermore, the character of Faust is lacking in the element of 
self-confidence and courage even though he has dared (in a moment 
of desperation) to form a compact with the devil himself and to place 
in jeopardy his “soul.” That Faust lacks confidence in himself is 
evident from his remarks to Mephisto just after the compact has 
been made: 


Allein bei meinem langen Bart 
Fehlt mir die leichte Lebensart. 
Es wird mir der Versuch nicht gliicken; 
Ich wusste nie mich in die Welt zu schicken, 
Vor andern fihl’ ich mich so klein; 
Ich werde stets verlegen sein. 

(Part I, Il. 2055-2060) 


To these words in which Faust betrays his timidity, his sense of 
inferiority, Mephisto replies: 


Mein guter Freund, das wird sich alles geben; 
Sobald du dir vertraust, sobald weisst du zu leben. 


Mephisto does nothing, however, to instil into the soul of Faust self- 
confidence and courage. Faust acquires these virtues through his 
association with heroic Helena. 

Several passages in the third act of the second part bear directly 
upon Helena’s poise and courage. She suspects that the plans of 
Menelaus bode her no good, for Menelaus has ordered that prep- 
arations be made for a sacrifice but has not designated the victim. 
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Helena’s mind is filled with suspicion but her soul is unafraid as 
she comments on the situation in these words: 


Bedenklich ist es, doch ich sorge weiter nicht 

Und alles bleibe hohen Gottern heimgestellt, 

Die das vollenden, was in ihrem Sinn sie deucht, 

Es moge gut von Menschen, oder mOge bos 

Geachtet sein, die Sterblichen wir ertragen das. 

(Il. 8582-8586) 
Furthermore, Helena’s self-possession is not a gift from the gods. 

Like ordinary mortals she too is subject to fear but she fights her 


fear and rises above it. Her next speech clearly shows this: 


Sei’s wie es sei! Was auch bevorsteht mir geziemt 
Hinaufzusteigen ungesiumt in das Konigshaus, 
Die Fusse tragen mich so mutig nicht empor 

Die hohen Stufen die ich kindisch Ubersprang. 

When the hateful Phorkyas forces Helena to listen to a recital of 
her love affairs Helena loses her poise and sinks in a faint into the 
arms of her attendants. She soon regains her composure, however, 
and now gives utterance to lines expressing the importance of self- 
control for all human beings under all circumstances: 


Tret’ ich schwankend aus der Ode die im Schwindel mich umgab, 
Pflegt’ ich gern der Ruhe wieder, denn so mid’ ist mein Gebein: 
Doch es ziemet KoOniginnen, allen Menschen ziemt es wohl, 
Sich zu fassen, zu ermannen, was auch drohend tberrascht. 

(Il. 8913-8916) 

A few moments later (1. 8925) Helena learns from the lips of 
Phorkyas that she and her maids are to be the victims of the sacrifice. 
The information fills them with astonishment and terror (stage di- 
rection: Helena und Chor stehen erstaunt und erschreckt ...). Helena 
struggles for self-mastery and quickly regains her composure. In 
line 8925 Phorkyas informs her: “Fallen wirst du durch das Beil” 
and in line 8961 Helena is already “captain of her soul’ when she 
says: 


Lass diese bangen! Schmerz empfind ich, keine Furcht. 


From this time on Helena displays complete self-mastery. When 
the trumpets of Menelaus are heard in the distance (stage direction 
following 1. 9062) the maidens of the chorus are frightened but Helena 
does not quaver: 


Trompeten in der Ferne; der Chor (but not Helena) fahrt zusammen. 
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That Helena’s self-possession is coupled with intelligence is evident 
from Il. 9071-9077: 


Ich sann mir aus das Nichste, was ich wagen darf. 
Ein Widerdamon bist du, das empfind ich wohl 
Und fiirchte, Gutes wendest du zum Bésen um. 
Vor allem aber folgen will ich dir zur Burg; 
Das andre weiss ich; was die Koénigin dabei 

Im tiefen Busen geheimnissvoll verbergen mag, 

Sei jedem unzuganglich. Alte! geh voran. 


Throughout this whole situation fraught with the gravest peril for 
herself and her attendants Helena has been thinking of means of 
escaping from the dire fate that threatens herself and them and has 
already decided upon a plan. 


The preceding speeches of Helena prove that she like Goethe him- 
self has acquired poise through conscious and persistent effort. She 
belongs to the class of beings described by Goethe in the latter half 
of the following passage from Die Geheimnisse (1. 129): 


Wenn einen Menschen die Natur erhoben, 

Ist es kein Wunder, wenn ihm viel gelingt; 

Man muss in ihm die Macht des Schopfers loben, 
Der schwachen Ton du solcher Ehre bringt, 
Doch wenn ein Mensch von allen Lebensproben 
Die sauerste besteht, sich selbst bezwingt, 

Dann kann man ihn mit Freuden andern zeigen, 
Und sagen, das ist er, das ist sein eigen. 


The passages quoted as proof of Helena’s ability to contro] her 
feelings and to think even under the most trying circumstances have, 
to be sure, all been taken from the first part of the third act, the 
part preceding Faust’s appearance on the scene. However, the ab- 
sence of Faust from these scenes does not invalidate our argument, 
for we are concerned with Helena’s personality, which does not change 
during the period of her association with Faust. In our reading 
and in our interpretation of the third act of the second part of 
Faust have we not been too much inclined to think of Helena as a 
shade instead of a flesh-and-blood person? Helena has indeed come 
from the realm of departed spirits and is pre-destined to return thither 
at the close of the interlude but during her presence on the scene she 
lives, moves, and has a being as real as that of any of Goethe’s 
creations—as real, for instance, as that of Iphigenia. A typical ex- 
pression of the conventional attitude toward Helena is to be found 
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hm 


in Kuno Fischer’s comment on the opening lines of the fourth act 
of Part IT: 

“Dass die herrliche Frauengestalt nicht bloss Helena, sondern auch Juno und 

Leda genannt wird, ist bedeutsam, denn es ist nicht bloss die Helena gemeint, 
welche Faust im zweiten Teile unserer Dichtung erlebt hat, von welcher er herkommt, 
deren Schleier seine Wolke ist, sondern das classische Ideal tberhaupt, die Welt 
der classischen Schoénheit, einem fernen Eisgebirge vergleichbar. Von der Helena 
in diesem Sinne gilt das Wort des Faust: “Und spiegelt flicht’ger Tage grossen 
Sinn.” 
Have we not a right to believe that the “grand significance of fleeting 
days” may also be found in the influence upon Faust of the purely 
human traits of Helena, her intelligence and her capacity for self- 
mastery, qualities that must have impressed Faust as strongly as 
Gretchen’s capacity for self-surrender in the first part of the drama? 
Helena appears in the third act of the second part of Faust not as 
a shadowy symbol of a former civilization but as the living human 
representative of the “edle Einfalt und stille Grosse” of her age. 

Bielschowsky in his biography of Goethe expresses the opinion that 
Goethe’s purpose in writing the Helena act was clear but that he 
failed to carry out his purpose: “Er (i.e. Faust) soll mit einem Wort 
durch die dsthetische Bildung sittlich erzogen, durch die Asthetische 
Harmonie zum sittlichen Mass gefuhrt werden. Aber tritt das im 
Drama irgendwie zu Tag? Was tut denn Faust? .. . Das Einzige, 
was wirklich geschieht, ist die Erzeugung des Euphorion, aber auch 
sie ist symbolisch-allegorisch, hat hochstens dsthetische, keine sittliche 
Bedeutung.” Bielschowsky is willing to admit that the effect of the 
harmonizing education which Goethe planned to portray in the Helena 
act appears later as ‘““Nachwirkung” and quotes in this connection 
Mephisto’s remark addressed to Faust in the next act: 


Man merkt’s, du kommst von Heroinen. 


In Bielschowsky’s opinion this is decidedly too little, and for him, 
therefore, the Helena tragedy does not produce the effect that it should, 
“especially the effect that it should produce on Faust within the drama.” 

In answer to Bielschowsky’s question: “Was tut denn Faust?” 
it may be said that Faust learns by example the value of self-control 
and begins to practice it. When Faust first appears upon the scene 
with the fettered Lynceus who has failed to announce the approach of 
Helena he gives way to anger and is about to inflict the severest 
penalty upon Lynceus for his negligence. Fortunately, the decision 
as to the fate of Lynceus is left to Helena, who at once exercises 
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“des Richters erste Pflicht” and permits the accused to plead his case. 
Forgiveness and pardon follow. The example of Helena’s dignified 
restraint is not lost on Faust. Soon thereafter he addresses his troops 
and begins with the significant words: 


Mit angehaltnem stillen Wiiten, 
Der euch gewiss den Sieg verschafft, 


Faust has learned that anger, righteous though it be, must be controlled. 
Bielschowsky sees in the death of the immoderate, unrestrained 

Euphorion Faust’s first lesson in the value of self-control: “So soll er 
... endlich durch den Untergang des mass—und schrankenlosen Eupho- 
rion seinerseits auf Mass und Schranke hingewiesen werden.” If the 
word “endlich” had been omitted from the preceding statement we 
could agree with it. When Faust calls out to Euphorion: ‘Nur 
massig! massig!”” and 

Bandige! Bandige! 

Eltern zu Liebe 

Uberlebendige, 

Heftige Triebe! 
he is not just beginning to understand the meaning of self-mastery, 
as Bielschowsky states, but he is already well on the way to the at- 
tainment of this virtue. The disastrous result of Euphorion’s reck- 
lessness only serves to confirm all that he has already learned from 
his association with Helena. 

When Faust admonishes his soldiers to go into battle “mit angehalt- 
nem stillen Wiiten” he shows the same quality of self-restraint 
Goethe recognized and admired in Napoleon. In a conversation with 
Eckermann (December 6, 1829) Goethe remarked: “So steht Napo- 
leon unerreichbar da. Dass die Russen sich gemassigt haben und 
nicht nach Konstantinopel hineingegangen sind, ist zwar sehr gross, 
aber auch ein solcher Zug findet sich in Napoleon, denn auch er hat 
sich gemassigt und ist nicht nach Rom gegangen.” 

Goethe nowhere explains to his readers the nature of the influence 
exerted by Helena upon Faust. This was not his wont. Goethe was 
always rather secretive concerning his works and preferred to let his 
public divine their significance. However, the importance that he 
attached to self-control can easily be proved, not merely indirectly by 
such works as Werther, Iphigenie, and Tasso, but also by his direct 
and positive utterances on the subject. In his conversation with 
Eckermann of March 21, 1830, Goethe said: “Die Hauptsache ist, 
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dass man lerne sich selbst zu beherrschen. Wollte ich mich unge- 
hindert gehen lassen, so lage es wohl in mir, mich selbst und meine 
Umgebung zu Grunde zu richten.” In discussing with Eckermann 
his method of selecting actors for the Weimar stage he said (April 
14, 1825): “War es aber ein junger Mensch, der zuvor noch keine 
Biihne betreten, so sah ich zunachst auf seine Personlichkeit, ob ihm 
etwas fiir sich Einnehmendes, Anziehendes innewohne, und vor allen 
Dingen, ob er sich in der Gewalt habe.” 

In the preface to the third part of the Gesprache Eckermann says 
of Goethe: ‘Seine Selbstbeherrschung war gross, ja sie bildete eine 
hervorragende Eigentiimlichkeit seines Wesens. Sie war eine Schwester 
jener hohen Besonnenheit, wodurch es ihm gelang, immer Herr seines 
Stoffes zu sein und seinen einzelnen Werken diejenige Kunstvollendung 
zu geben, die wir an ihnen bewundern.” 

“Selbstbeherrschung” and “hohe Besonnenheit,” according to one 
who knew him intimately, were the outstanding traits in Goethe's 
personality, qualities which he possessed not as gifts from the gods but 
which he had acquired through a long struggle for self-mastery and 
wisdom. It is not surprising, therefore, that Goethe endowed the 
heroine of the second part of Faust, his greatest work, with these same 
characteristics. From the example of Gretchen Faust learns to re- 
nounce selfish aims and to devote himself to altruism (“Zum héchsten 
Dasein immerfort zu streben.’’). Gretchen serves for Faust as the 
example of self-surrender, the first essential in the good life. Helena 
serves as the example of wisdom and self-control, “hohe Besonnenheit” 
and “Selbstbeherrschung.”” Not until Faust has renounced selfish 
aims and acquired a measure of self-control does the poet permit him 
to enter upon his career of service in behalf of his fellow-men. 

The plans for this career are conceived in the first part of the 
fourth act of Part II and are carried out in the latter part of this 
act and in the final act of the drama. It is but natural that before 
the poet has his hero embark upon his career he should sum up, 
as it were, the most significant of Faust’s experiences up to this time. 
This is done in the introductory speech of the fourth act of the second 
part, when Faust’s vehicle of cloud parts in twain and assumes the 
forms of Helena and Gretchen. Faust’s association with these two 
noble women has prepared him for the good life, the life of self- 
surrender and intelligent self-mastery. These fundamental elements 
in the good life are embodied in Gretchen and Helena, the one a 
romantic and the other a classical heroine, but both representing 
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those phases of the Eternal-Womanly that henceforth lead Faust on- 
ward and upward. 

It is scarcely necessary to call attention to the fact that Faust does 
not once and for all come into the possession of character through the 
influence of Gretchen and Helena. The unselfish attitude toward life 
and self-mastery, like life itself, must each day be won anew (“Nur 
der verdient sich Freiheit wie das Leben, der taglich sie erobern muss!”’). 
Faust’s treatment of the aged couple Philemon and Baucis just before 
his death proves the necessity of eternal vigilance even for the pro- 
fessed altruist. Traces of selfishness and willfulness cling to him to 
the last despite the fact that Gretchen and Helena have shown him 
the right way. Nor do we mean to imply that self-surrender and 
self-control are all the necessary factors in the good life or in Goethe’s 
conception of it. Goethe’s philosophy of life is too large to be con- 
densed into a formula. The chief factor in his ethics was undoubt- 
edly dynamic (“Im Anfang war die Tat!”—Faust I; “Des echten 
Mannes wahre Feier ist die Tat.’”—Pandora). It is this that dis- 
tinguishes Faust from Lessing’s masterpiece, Nathan der Weise, in 
which the prevailing mood, as critics have often pointed out, is static 
(tolerance). The purpose of this article is to call attention to Goethe’s 
recognition in Faust of self-surrender and self-control as fundamental 
virtues, to the embodiment of these virtues in his two outstanding 
creations, Gretchen and Helena, and to the influence of these per- 
sonalities upon the character of Faust. 
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When at the end of the nineteenth century a writer on Orestes A, 
Brownson stated that among the New England writers of the tran- 
scendentalist period Brownson alone had been the victim of general 
neglect,t he was apparently justified. Standard works dealing with 
American literature barely mention his name, or omit it altogether.’ 
There is to be found only one extensive treatment of the man, that 
by his son.* While that work contains much important information, 
it seems to have been written with a Roman Catholic bias, praising 
Brownson as a Catholic, apologizing for the non-Catholic period 
of his life. Besides giving ua this study, Mr. H. F. Brownson has 
edited his father’s works. Recently Dr. Gohdes has given us a 
valuable chapter on Brownson and the Boston Quarterly Review. 
To these sources, plus a few scattered essays and criticisms which 
we shall notice as we proceed, we are indebted for our material on 
Orestes Brownson." 


We must attribute the general neglect of Brownson partly to the 
fact that after joining the Catholic church in 1844, Brownson assailed 
his former associates with denunciatory criticism;* partly to the con- 
sistently disagreeable personality of the man himself.s But Brown- 


1George P. Lathrop, “Orestes Brownson,” The Atlantic Monthly, LXXVII 
(June, 1896), 770-780. 

2 For example, see The Cambridge History of American Literature, I, 333. 

* Henry F. Brownson, Orestes A. Brownson’s Early Life, Middle Life, Latter 
Life, 3 vols., Detroit, Mich., 1898-1900 

* The Works of Orestes A. Brownson, 20 vols., Detroit, Mich., 1898. 

> Clarence L. F. Gohdes, The Periodicals of American Transcendentalism, Dur- 
ham, N. C., 1931, pp. 38-82. 

* A Master’s thesis has been written on Brownson’s political thought, but it 
refers entirely to that part of his writings which followed his conversion to 
Catholicism. See Julia C. Spruill, Political Ideas of Orestes A. Brownson, M.A. 
thesis, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., 1923. 

* Gohdes, op. cit., p. 43. 

* Lindsay Swift, Brook Farm, New York, 1900, pp. 241-251. 
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son's just claim to recognition as a ranking transcendentalist has 
been ably proved by Dr. Gohdes who draws the just conclusion that 
“so eminent was Brownson in the New England renaissance that he 
was, in his day, usually considered to be one of its chief leaders.’ 
“One need not marvel, then,” he adds, “that Lowell, in A Fable for 
Critics, described him immediately after Emerson and Alcott.’ More- 
over, Brownson edited one of the most liberal newspapers of the 
transcendentalist period,'' upholding in it many of the ideas most 
dear to transcendentalist thought. He was closely interested in Brook 
Farm and defended it editorially.'* 


Brownson is particularly worthy of study if we desire to know some- 
thing of the political ideas of transcendentalism. Controversialist by 
nature, and editor of a newspaper, he expressed himself more force- 
fully and completely on many of the political events of his day than 
did some of the more famous transcendentalists; and his views re- 
ceived at least as much contemporary attention. John Quincy Adams 
wrote in his diary for August 2, 1840, his opinion of the vagaries of 
the time: 


A young man, named Ralph Waldo Emerson, . . . after failing in the everyday 

avocations of a Unitarian preacher and schoolmaster, starts a new doctrine of 
transcendentalism, declares the old revelations superannuated and worn out, and 
announces the approach of new revelations and prophecies. Garrison and the 
non-resistant abolitionists, Brownson and the Marat democrats, phrenology and 
animal magnetism, all come in, furnishing each some plausible rascality as an in- 
gredient for the bubbling cauldron of religion and _ politics.' 
Plainly Adams regarded Brownson as one of the more important 
advocates of the “newness,” at least with regard to politics, for it 
was this latter phase of Brownson’s work that chiefly appealed to him. 
In this respect, Adams was of the same opinion as many other con- 
servatives.'* However, Brownson was a transcendentalist for not more 
than eight years, and it is this time in his life which appears to be 
of chief importance to students of American literature; consequently, 
we may confine our study to a relatively small but very productive 
period. 


We may omit an account of Brownson’s early life with its changing 





*Gohdes, op. cit., pp. 40-44. 

1 Loc. cit. 

'' The Boston Quarterly Review. 

'2 Swift, loc. cit. Gohdes, op. cit., pp. 45-54. 

Allan Nevins, ed., The Diary of John Quincy Adams, 1794-1845, New York, 
1928, p. 511. 


't Howard M. Jones, America and French Culture, Chapel Hill, N. C., 1927, p. 
445 
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religious affiliations and various schemes of social reform; it is given 
elsewhere.'° By 1837 Brownson had made the acquaintance of the 
members of the Transcendental Club, and was writing in praise of 
transcendentalism in the sense that this philosophy was accepted and 
explained by Cousin.'’® And it was in this year that Brownson’s 
reforming temperament turned definitely to a real interest in politics. 

Caught in the current wave of reform, Brownson had come to 
Boston in 1836 “mainly for the purpose of resuscitating the cause of 
the working man, but morally and religiously, rather than politically.” 
However, in 1837, “the wickedness of the banks . . . in refusing to 
pay their debts,” and the existence of legislation which gave to them 
special privileges over individuals, made Brownson believe that political 
reform of the economic system was necessary, and led him to ad- 
vocate States Rights, and the Locofoco doctrines which aimed at 
the socialization of property.'* Thus it is between 1837 and 1844 
when Brownson joined the Roman Catholic ranks, that we must look 
for transcendentalist political thought in his work. 


II 


In an essay entitled ““Democracy,” in the Boston Quarterly Review 
for January, 1838, Brownson announced that the Review, which he 
was at that time running, would advocate philosophical democracy 
as opposed to merely party democracy; the ultimate aim of the 
democracy with which he was concerned was not party supremacy, 
but the betterment of the social conditions of the masses; that aim, 
he thought, should be reached by means of social idealism.'® 

Democracy, then, in the sense of being the social good of all 
people, was the proper end of government. “We contend that the 
mission of this country is to emancipate the proletary, to ennoble 
labour, raise up the labouring classes, and make every man really 
free and independent.’*° Brownson did not believe in the absolute 
equality of all men, but upheld equality of opportunity as their right.” 

Neither did he conceive of society as existing in opposition to the 
individual; the individual, he thought, was the main end of social 


15 Gohdes, op. cit., pp. 40-51. H. F. Brownson, op. cit., I, 90-159. 
16H. F. Brownson, op. cit., I, 396f. 

17 Brownson, Works, XV, 285. 

18 [bid., XV, 285. 

19 Thid., XV, 123-139. 

20 Tbid., XV, 123. 

21 [bid., XV, 124. 
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organization.“ But he believed that the best development of the 
individual was dependent on and not opposed to a complex social 
and political organization.** ‘Democracy takes care not to lose the 
man in the citizen.’’** 

Inequality Brownson regarded as a fact. The superior man, not 
the mass, is the most desirable end of democracy and also her best 
hope.”° He rebelled against the tendency to yield to the equalitarian, 
mass-democracy of the American frontier. “It is a leveling tendency; 
but it levels downwards, not upwards.’’*6 

Instead of feeling it an imperious duty to instruct and elevate the mass, the 
tendency amongst us is to take our law from the mass, and to bring thought 
down to the level with the narrow views . . . of the multitude. If this tendency 
is continued and encouraged, our whole intellectual world will become super- 
ficial and void, and American life too feeble a thing to be worth preserving.27 
Democracy should be the result of liberal education, of scientific and 
philosophic investigation into the nature of society and politics by 
competent men, who would govern for the good of the masses, even 
against their will. “We must dare seek the truth, and dare utter it, 
and dare labour for the elevation of the people, instead of merely 
obeying them. . . .”** Brownson’s democracy was hardly a product 
of the frontier. While his political theory did not admit the idea 
of an anti-social individual or class of individuals, it nevertheless 
embraced the idea of the superior person, justifying his excellence 
both as the highest aim of existence, and also as the best hope of 
the mass of mankind. The democratic equality which Brownson 
desired was equality of opportunity for social improvement and indi- 
vidual development, the gradual raising of the mass to equality with its 
superiors; it was not the denial of excellence to any, the leveling 
ideal of the frontier. 

Ill 

As a means to the accomplishment of his ideal end, democracy, 
particularly in the shape of the Democratic party, was never for 
Brownson wholly satisfactory. It is true that following 1837 he 
joined hands with the Democratic party leaders, both of the state 
and of the nation.*” But he did this only because he felt that it 


*2 Works, XV, 369. 

°3 Ibid., XV, 125 ff. 

*t Ibid.. XV, 20. 

25 Ibid., XV, 298-302. 

“6 Ibid., XV, 298. 

*7 Ibid.. XV, 299. 

*S Ibid., XV, 300f. 

“°H. F. Brownson, op. cit., I, 178-188. 
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was better than a condition of supineness, not because he sincerely 
believed in the party.*” In 1838 he wrote: “We do not call our- 
selves Democrats in a party sense. . . . In a party sense we are noth- 
ing." 

It is evident that Brownson made a clear distinction between 
democracy as an end of government, and democracy—not the Demo- 
cratic party only—as a means of government. 

. . . democracy, regarded as a principle, is not necessarily a deferring to the 
mass, but is the wise and just institution and administration of government, for 
the highest and best good of the whole people. . . . But my confidence in the 


people is in their capabilities, and not in their actual attainments, or in the 
practical wisdom of their actual judgments.*? 


Democracy as a means of government Brownson finds untenable in 
principle, for there is no inherent right in the mass to rule. Com- 
plete democracy as a means of government is equivalent to tyranny 
by a majority, which is as unjust as any other tyranny.** While 
Brownson never believed in the theory of democracy as a means of 
government, we find his distrust of it expressed with growing emphasis 
during the years following 1838. For during the administration of 
Van Buren, the legislature, assuming more power than it had under 
Jackson, and often subservient to popular clamor, had essayed to 
enact passing popular whims into enduring statutes.** 

So little was Brownson in sympathy with the cardinal tenets of 
frontier democracy that he saw nothing of promise in a further ex- 
tension of the franchise or in the elimination of constitutional checks 
on the action of government. Of the first he said: “No man who 
watches elections, and comprehends the influences which decide them, 
can believe that making suffrage absolutely universal would vary at 
all their results.”*® Concerning the abolition of constitutional checks 
on government, he wrote: “The proposed remedy would be merely 
rendering the people as a body politic an unlimited sovereign, and 
giving, in practice, to the majority unlimited freedom to pass any 
laws they please. This would lessen no evil.’“* Indeed, the con- 
tention that the majority have the right to govern, Brownson thought, 


3° Tbhid., I, 178. 

“1 Brownson, Works, XV, 2. 

“2 Brownson, Works, XV, 299 f. 

83 [bid., XV, 4, 174. 

“4E. Malcolm Carroll, Origins of the Whig Party, Durham, N. C., 1925, pp. 
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“strikes at the foundation of all morals.” And this it does because 
the will of the majority is not today what it was yesterday, or will 
be tomorrow. Therefore, if majority rule is right, then right is logic- 
ally unstable and inconstant, rather than eternal. But we know that 
“Right is right, eternally the same, whether all the world agree to 
own it or disown it; wherefore, then, make it dependent on the will 
of majorities?” It follows, therefore, that the will of the majority 
has no justifiable right to control the will or conscience of the 
minority.** 

Not only is the theory of the right of majority rule immoral, but 
it also creates demagogues, encourages bribery and corruption in 
politics, and tends to an appeal from justice and right to numbers 
only. “It... leads us to ask . . . when it concerns a measure, not 
what is just, wise, necessary for the public good, but what measure 
can the majority be induced to support?’s 

But Brownson is not satisfied to tell us only that unlimited democ- 
racy has no right to be the sovereign power of the state. Theoretically, 
for him at least, a political philosophy called for a conception of 
sovereignty; and for him, true political sovereignty lay in absolute 
right, or justice.*® 

But although absolute justice is the only proper sovereign of the 
state, the accomplishment of its reign in a material world requires 
the application, in a limited manner, of material means. Therefore, 
a limited portion of sovereignty must be delegated by justice, just 
sufficient to maintain social order. ‘Now this qualified, limited sov- 
ercignty, which in the last analysis . . . is no sovereignty at all, is 
the sovereignty which has been asserted for the people, and to this 
sovereignty they are undoubtedly entitled.’*? 


Since Brownson felt obliged to consign to the people that limited 
amount of delegated sovereignty which he saw some earthly power 
must have, and since at the same time he feared unlimited democratic 
power, it became necessary for him to devise a method by which the 
people could use limited power without being able to misuse it; 
specifically, without being able to make their will into the absolute 
sovereignty of the state. Such a method seemed to Brownson to 
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reside in constitutional government as opposed to thorough-going 
democracy. 

Just as he was from the first opposed to extreme democracy, so also 
he favored from the first constitutional government; but, likewise, just 
as he came to fear democracy more as he watched its practical working, 
so too his emphasis on the value of constitutional government markedly 
increased during the years between 1838 and 1844. From recognizing 
the advisability of constitutional government, Brownson came at length 
to emphasize it: “The true watch-word and battle-cry for us is not, 
The majority have the right to govern, but, THE CONSTITUTION 
must govern.”*' We might say, in fact, that between 1840 and 1844 
his chief political tenet and slogan was, Constitutional Government 
as an Antidote for Democracy. It seems to have colored, if it did 
not actually make up, the burden of all the work that he then wrote.” 


IV 


Although the Whigs were by 1837 making inroads on the Demo- 
cratic power,** Democrats were still supreme in the nation, and not 
entirely impotent in Massachusetts.** The Democratic party in that 
state had risen steadily in power,*? and now numbered among its 
adherents such men as Bancroft and A. H. Everett. With both these 
men Brownson was on friendly terms; both corresponded with him 
concerning theoretical and practical politics.*° Moreover, Bancroft, 
practically the political leader of the Democratic party in Massa- 
chusetts,*? appointed Brownson to the stewardship of the United States 
Marine Hospital in Chelsea.4* Upon being assured by Bancroft that 
he was under no obligation to the Democrats to uphold their political 
program, Brownson accepted the position, which he held until the 
Whigs came into power in 1841. 

In 1837 Brownson established the Boston Quarterly Review with 
the purpose of having a medium through which he could express 
uncensored his political views.*” At first he attempted to work with 
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42 Ibid, XV, 231-296; 376. 
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the Democratic party. But his idea of democracy was so different 
from that of the Democratic party, particularly with reference to the 
socialization of property, that he finally proved more of a drawback 
than a help.” Bancroft and the Bay State Democrat, the official 
state organ of the Democratic party, felt obliged to repudiate Brown- 
son’s theories;°' they assured the people that Brownson did not rep- 
resent the convictions of the Van Buren Democrats, which was, in- 
deed, the truth. But Brownson’s words had their effect on the 
people, and Van Buren is said to have remarked that Brownson’s 
writings helped defeat him for the Presidency.” 

In 1840 the Democrats were defeated largely through the instru- 
mentality of a democratic, equalitarian slogan, raised, a mere sham, 
by the conservative Whig party. The ease with which the masses 
seemed to Brownson to be imposed on by the Whigs, took from him 
his last hope in democracy as a means of government. As we have 
seen, he had never fully believed in the ability of the people to govern; 
but now the proof of their inability was forced upon him. Of the belief 
that the majority must govern, he wrote: “I had never embraced 
this doctrine . . . but I had opposed it more as a speculative error 
than as a practical evil.’ From that time, constitutional govern- 
ment as opposed to complete democracy was the central idea of his 
political teaching, until, discouraged in his attempt to reform the 
actual condition of society, he took refuge in the Catholic Church. 


V 

Foreign influence on a writer may perhaps be most convincingly 
established when that writer’s thought is similar to a foreign philosophy 
which we know the writer admired, but different from the thought 
of his environment. Brownson’s political ideas were not those of 
the Whigs or of the frontier democracy of America. What then was 
their origin? 

Brownson became an ardent admirer of the philosophy of the French 
Eclectics between 1835 and 1837, particularly of Cousin, and at 
length became a convert to the thought of the latter. Brownson cor- 
responded frequently with the French writer, and was regarded by 
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him as a capable interpreter in America of the Eclectic philosophy, 
In a letter dated May 14, 1838, Charles Sumner wrote, while on a 
European trip: 

I cannot conclude without alluding to a very remarkable conversation which | 

had with Cousin yesterday, particularly about philosophy in America. He takes a 
deep and I believe sincere interest in it, and is very anxious with regard to the 
professorship at Cambridge. He has read some of the productions of Mr. Brown- 
son, whom he thinks one of the most remarkable persons of the age. . . . % 
In 1839 Brownson gave to Cousin the first rank in the philosophical 
world; he thought him a far greater thinker than the German tran- 
scendentalists.”’ The fact that after his conversion to Catholicism, 
Brownson wrote an essay refuting Cousin,®°* only emphasizes the 
earlier influence which the latter exerted on Brownson’s transcenden- 
talist period; for Brownson at that time also attempted a refutation 
of transcendentalism. 

That part of Cousin’s philosophy which seems to have appealed 
most to Brownson was his conviction that “all systems are true in 
what they affirm, and false only in what they deny, or in so far 
as they are exclusive.”°S That this phase of Eclecticism greatly in- 
fluenced Brownson’s political as well as his religious and metaphysical 
thought appears evident. In his essay entitled “Democracy,” written 
in 1838, the American says: 

In a party sense we are nothing. . . . In politics, as in morals, theology and 
philosophy, we are eclectics, and hold ourselves free to seek, . . . and support 
truth and justice wherever we can find them. No party is always wrong; no one 
is always right.°° 
From this approach, Brownson proceeds to treat of different political 
divisions, showing the element of truth in the ideas of the theocrat, 
the aristocrat, and the democrat.®° And we find him still writing in 
1842 that government “has its origin in what is good, not merely in 
what is bad, in human nature.”*! Thus, faith in the good in human 
nature, a cardinal point in French Eclecticism, was upheld in Brown- 
son’s system of political thought practically to the end of his Prot- 
estant days. 

In fact, the whole scheme of Brownson’s political philosophy during 


5° Edward L. ‘Pierce, Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner, 4 vols., Boston, 
1894, I, 295, 265. 

»” Brownson, Works, WH, 535-552. 

57 bid. 11, 307-357. 

5S Lathrop, op. cit., p. 773. 

°° Brownson, Works, XV, 2f. 

8° Thid., XV, 18. 

61 Jbid., XV, 231. 
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his transcendentalist period is in harmony with that held by Cousin. 
Cousin believed that 





sovereignty was the same as absolute right, and that right could not be based 
upon force or upon general will, but must rest upon absolute reason. Since men 
were liable to error, absolute reason was unattainable; hence neither king nor 
people could claim absolute sovereignty. Certain principles of reason might 
be attained, and these were best represented in constitutional government." 


Might not this be a summary, too, of the political philosophy of 
Brownson? Fearful of unlimited democracy as he was of autocracy, 
he, too, held absolute good to be the true sovereign. And practical 
government, to the extent that it was necessary, he, like Cousin, held 
to be best administered by constitutional government. 

As a political thinker, Brownson emphasized two ideas during his 
transcendentalist period which other transcendentalists either did not 
touch on, or at least did not greatly emphasize.’ The first concerned 
the necessity of positive action on the part of the state to secure 
the best opportunity for individual development. The second con- 
cerned the value of a suitable political organization, to secure that 
development. Spiritual and cultural development, he thought, was 
to no small extent dependent on material conditions, political and 
social. But after all, the end which Brownson, like others oi the 
transcendentalists, sought was a spiritual culture; to that end he 
thought political organization might contribute, and accordingly he 
tried to influence it to that purpose. Finally, as in the case of other 
transcendentalists, Brownson appears to have been chiefly indebted 
for his ideas to European idealistic philosophy; correlatively, he was 
opposed to the great democratic movement of his day, and to the 
leveling influence of the frontier which was the principal force behind 
that movement. 


®2 Raymond G. Gettell, 4 History of Political Thought, New York, 1924, p 
359. 

®5 Arthur I. Ladu, Political Ideas of New England Transcendentalism as Repre- 
sented by Five Typical Transcendentalists, Ph.D. thesis, The University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., 1932, pp. 239 ff. 











NOTES ON THE ALLINGHAM CANON 


By M. L. Howe 


New Haven, Connecticut 


William Allingham (1824-1889), the minor Victorian poet of Irish 
birth but English affinities, has been known generally as the author 
of several charming lyrics. His long narrative poems, his few dramas, 
his essays, and the great number of his short poems are less well 
known, as they deserve to be. In regard to the several familiar poems 
which have found their way into anthologies, there are a few his- 
torical facts worth knowing, and there are a few comparatively un- 
known poems to which a higher rating should be given. 

Most familiar of all Allingham’s works is The Fairies.' The late 
Professor Saintsbury condemned this lyric in a manner too sweeping 
and hasty when he wrote: “One of his [{Allingham’s] best shorter 
things, Up the Fairy Mountain, borrows its first and best stanza from 
one of the most beautiful of Jacobite baliads, and entirely fails to live 
up to it.”* On the contrary, the source of this poem is a rather 
obscure, not one of the “most beautiful,” of Jacobite ballads. A 
search through the available volumes of such ballads* disclosed no 
probable antecedent for Allingham’s. poem, and only a fragmentary 
piece which Sir Walter Scott chanted during his last illness could 
be discovered elsewhere as a portion of the ballad which Saintsbury 
must have had in mind. It follows: 


Up the craggy mountain 
And down the mossy glen, 
We daurna gang a milking 
For Charlie and his ment 


1 First published in Poems, London, Chapman & Hall, 1850. 

>The Cambridge History of English Literature, New York, 1917; XIII, 211. 

* Hogg, J., Jacobite Relics, 1819; Jacobite Minstrelsy, Griffin & Co., Glasgow, 
1829; Thornbury, G. W., Songs of the Cavaliers and Roundheads, 1857; Mackay, 
C., Jacobite Songs, etc., 1861; Macquoid, J. S., Jacobite Ballads, 1887. 


*Lang, Andrew, The Life and Letters of John Gibson Lockhart, London, 
1897. I, 207. 
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From this Allingham apparently wrote the opening stanza of his poem: 

Up the airy mountain, 

Down the rushy glen, 

We daren’t go a-hunting 

For fear of little men. 

Wee folk, good folk, 

Trooping all together; 

Green jacket, red cap, 

And _ grey-cock’s feather. 
It may be observed by comparison that Allingham borrowed little 
except the haunting charm of the movement of the original; that he 
improved even this rhythm, and that he added the bright-colored 
pictorial effects characteristic of his own Romantic School. Mr. Saints- 
bury apparently knew the Jacobite Ballads so well that he assumed 
that Allingham’s obscure source was familiar to others. Perhaps he 
was less well acquainted with, and therefore unappreciative of, Alling- 
ham’s poem; for he has even misquoted the first line as the title 
which he used in his comment above. With his statement that the 
second and following stanzas of Allingham’s poem are inferior to the 
first, I agree; but it should be known that Allingham did not choose 
a well-known ballad, and that he did improve upon the original. He 
owed much less to his source than Robert Burns did to his in work 
of a similar nature. 

The Maids of Elfen-Mere is another of Allingham’s finest and most 
popular poems. For its fame the author was indebted in part to 
the fact that Dante Gabriel Rossetti illustrated the poem, but Rossetti 
was attracted by such merits as a mediaeval legend well retold, and 
an excellent balladesque measure, crowned by a refrain such as Morris 
and Rossetti were using at the time. The date was 1855. Many 
readers know this poem, but very few are aware of the interesting 
phases of its history. It appeared in Allingham’s first volume, Poems, 
1850; but in the early form it is of mediocre quality and practically 
unknown. Between the years 1850 and 1855, Allingham became 
well acquainted with the members and the poems (published and un- 
published) of the Rossetti and Morris circle. A comparison of the 
two versions of The Maids of Elfen-Mere shows, better than any other 
means, the influence of these writers on Allingham. The title in 1850 
was The Maidens of the Mere. The compounded “Elfen-Mere” of 
1855 was no doubt a result of the mediaeval interests of Allingham’s 
new friends. Second, Rossetti’s poem The Blessed Damozel apparently 
Suggested to Allingham the representation of his three maidens as, 


Three white lilies, calm and clear. 
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This line begins the second stanza of the version of 1855, whereas 
the first edition had no such metaphor. But the most striking in- 
fluence, as well as the most remarkable improvement, is to be found 
in the following refrain, appended to each stanza in 1855: 


Years ago, and years ago; 
And the tall reeds sigh as the wind doth blow. 


With these changes the poem was several times reprinted. In the 
six volumes of Allingham’s collected poetical works, it is to be found 
with a slight change in spelling of the title in Flower Pieces,” page 159, 

The Touchstone is another literary ballad with a notable history. 
It may be found almost unchanged in the volumes of 1850, 1855, 
and several later collections and anthologies." Its history involves 
the relationship of Allingham with Ralph Waldo Emerson, to whom 
the Anglo-Irish poet wrote in 1847. Emerson, then in England, was 
consoled by Allingham for the poor reception being accorded him and 
his lectures by the English press.‘ Correspondence followed, and 
Allingham sent manuscripts of his poems, which Emerson praised and 
showed to his friends, both English and American.’ Years later 
Emerson recited The Touchstone as a part of his funeral oration on 
John Brown, who was hanged at Harper's Ferry.” By virtue of its 
strong prophetic tone and its revolutionary ideals, the poem was readily 
adaptable for anti-slavery propaganda. Emerson appreciated it for 
its fine poetical qualities as well, but it gained wide recognition (espe- 
cially in America) principally through its suitability to the cause of 
freedom and through Emerson’s use. It was even printed in American 
newspapers as Emerson’s own,” and it found a place later in the 
Slavery Pamphlets under Allingham’s name.'” 

Still another of Allingham’s ballads won the attention of Charles 
Dickens. The Dirty Old Man was published in his magazine, House- 
hold Words, on January 1, 1853; and the great novelist was “pleased 
excessively’ with it.'' The first and fifth stanzas will suffice to 
show the qualities which must have been responsible for Dickens’ 
enthusiasm: 


° London; Longmans, Green, and Co., 1893. 

* Most easily found in Flower Pieces, p. 127. 

* Letters to Wm. Allingham; London; Longmans, Green, and Co., 1911, p. 41. 
S Idem, pp. 44-45. 

“ William Allingham, a Diary, London: Macmillan & Co., 1907, p. 222. 

1” Correspondence of L. M. Child & Gov. Wise, Boston, 1860, p. 28. 

11 Letters to William Allingham, p. 175. 
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In a dirty old house lived a dirty old man; 

Soap, towels, or brushes were not in his plan. 
For forty long years, as the neighbors declared, 

His house never once had been cleaned or repaired. 


FEKEEREKERE 


Within, there were carpets and cushions of dust, 
The wood was half rot, and the metal half rust; 
Old curtains—half cobwebs—hung grimly aloof; 
’Twas a Spiders’ Elysium from cellar to roof. 


The poem not only portrays the squalor and filth of London which 
Dickens loved to depict in his own works; it also contains, in the 
narrative parts, an account of a wedding feast left untouched, as 
that in Dickens’ Great Expectations was. Allingham hints in his notes 
that perhaps his poem suggested that part of the novel to Dickens.’” 


There are now to be considered several of Allingham’s best poems 
which are less well known than they deserve to be. He gave the 
title Aeolian Harp to eight lyrics which express his most inspired 
feelings in his most natural music. The mood of romantic despair 
is common to all of this group. We feel in them the cry of pain 
found occasionally in Tennyson’s lyrics when he was not writing 
with conscious effort to satisfy the demands of his age. Certain other 
poems by Allingham, of a quality inferior to that of the Aeolian 
Harp, show distinctly the tendencies of the Spasmodic School of 
poetry: and even these fine lyrics have the feeling of the group, in 
more restrained manner and better taste, just as some by Tennyson 
have. Allingham scattered his several poems entitled Aeolian Harp 
through several volumes, and he never placed even those published 
simultaneously in groups. For this reason, certain ones of that title 
are only vaguely known, while others are among the most popular 
with anthologists. Perhaps the finest and most familiar is the one 
which begins with the following stanza: 


What saith the river to the rushes grey, 
Rushes sadly bending, 
River slowly wending? 

Who can tell the whispered things they say? 
Youth, and prime, and life, and time, 
For ever, ever fled away! 


This poem was a special favorite of Tennyson, who enjoyed reading 








'2 Flower Pieces, p. 193. See page 140 for the poem. 
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it to Ailingham.'* Another Aeolian Harp of excellent quality begins 
thus: 
Ts it all in vain? 
Strangely throbbing pain, 
Trembling joy of memory! 
Bygone things, how shadowy 
Within their graves they lie! 


eT ett ttf.) 


The sea rolls vaguely, and the stars are dumb. 
The ship is sunk full many a year. 
Dream no more of loss and gain: 

A ship was never here; 

A dawn will never, never come. 

Is it all in vain? 


The two poems just mentioned were first published with four others 
under the same title in Allingham’s first volume, Poems, 1850; and 
only these two were reissued in his next and smaller volume, Day 
and Night Songs, 1854.'* Yet these favored ones do not stand 
alone in quality. Another from the volume of 1850 begins, 


O pale green sea, 

With long pale purple clouds above— 

What lies in me like weight of love? 

What dies in me 

With utter grief, because there comes no sign 
Through the sun-raying West, or on the dim sea-line? 


This, the third member of the group, was republished in 1855 in The 
Music Master,’ and it was thereafter among those which became well 
known. Only one other of the original six entitled Aeolian Harp is 
of fine quality. The opening stanzas follow: 


Moaning blast, 
The summer is past, 
And life and time are speeding fast! 


Wintry wind, 
Oh, where to find 
The hopes we left so far behind! 
Beautiful as this poem is, Allingham did not republish it for fifteen 
years,’ and it then lost its title of Aeolian Harp. It is known in 
later collections as Night Wind. The two remaining poems of the 
six of 1850 were never reprinted. They so far lack the fine qualities 


13 William Allingham, a Diary, pp. 60-61. 
'* London, Routledge and Company. 
19[n Fifty Modern Poems, London, Bell and Daldy, 1865. 
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of the others that they are unworthy of being quoted here. The 
seventh Acolian Harp first appeared in The Music Master, 1855, and 
iis first lines bear the theme common to its fellows: 


What is it that is gone we fancied ours? 
O what is lost that never may be told? 


RHE KEK KEK 


Some power it was that lives not with us now, 

A thought we had, but could not, could not, hold. 
O sweetly, swiftly passed! air sings and murmurs, 
Green leaves are gathering on the dewy bough, 

O swiftly, sadly passed! air sighs and mutters; 

Red leaves are dropping on the rainy mould. 


The last of these eight lyrics begins with the following stanza: 


Hear you now a throbbing wind that calls 
Over ridge of cloud and purple flake? 

Sad the sunset’s ruined palace-walls, 

Dim the line of mist along the lake,— 
Even as the mist of Memory. 

O the summer-nights that used to be! 


This song was composed many years after the others of the group 
were written; yet the resemblance is strong, and it was published 
under the title of Aeolian Harp in Allingham’s volume of Songs, Bal- 
lads, and Stories in 1877.'° This collection has all of the six fine 
pieces of this group, scattered, as they always were, through the 
volume. Flower Pieces, 1893, also contains the six, omitting of course 
the two of inferior quality which never appeared after 1850. The 
two volumes named last, unlike the earlier editions, are to be found 
in most libraries. 

Of the several poems by Allingham which have not received their 
just measure of fame, St. Margaret’s Eve is outstanding. It is a 
literary ballad of mediaeval, supernatural theme, with a refrain like 
those of Rossetti and Morris. Rossetti declared the ballad to be 
“one of the very few really fine things of the kind written in our 
day.”'* In fact Rossetti chose it before The Maids of Elfen-Mere 
for purposes of illustration in 1855, but as a nursery rhyme on the 
same theme had already been illustrated, he selected the other. Three 


'6 Boston, Roberts Bros. 
Letters of Dante Gabriel Rossetti to William Allingham, edited by George 
Birbeck Hill, New York, Stokes, 1897. 
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stanzas from the beginning and middle of the poem will serve to 
present both the movement and the theme of the ballad: 


I built my castle upon the sea-side, 
The waves roll so gaily O, 

Half on the land and half in tide, 
Love me true! 


KKKEKEKKEEEK ERK 


The grey old harper sung to me, 
The waves roll so gaily O, 

Beware of the damsel of the sea! 
Love me true! 


KEKE KKK EEE 


I open’d my gate; who there should stand— 
The waves roll so gaily O, 
But a fair lady with a cup in her hand, 
Love me true! 
‘ 
The Queen’s Page, another neglected poem, is Allingham’s only 
successful translation. It was taken from Heine, and Rossetti’s un- 
erring sense again selected the fine from amongst the commonplace. 
The following stanzas comprise the entire poem: 


There was a King, an old King, 
Chill his heart, and gray his head; 
And that poor King, that old King, 
A sweet young wife must wed. 


There was a Page, a young Page, 
Light of heart, and bright of hair; 
And that fair Page, that young Page, 
The young Queen’s train must bear. 


But dost thou know the old song, 

Old story sad to tell?— 

Death they found, they needs must die, 
Who loved each other well. 


Rossetti illutsrated this poem also very effectively, though, as the 
following note by Allingham attests, with great despatch: 


In the summer of 1854 I had rooms in quiet, shady little Queen’s Square, 
Bloomsbury, and there one afternoon appeared as it often did, the welcome face 
of Gabriel Rossetti. “Would I come out with him?” “With the greatest of 
pleasure, if he could wait a little while.’ He took a book and sat silent. A 
quarter of an hour or so later (it was a scribbling book of mine that was in his 
hands) he had made a pen and ink drawing in it opposite to a translation 
of a poem of Heine’s, twelve lines long, which he had never seen before. I think 
he was not dissatisfied with this design, which he signed and dated, and that 
many will be gratified by its reproduction. The size of the original is six 
inches by four and a quarter.!* 





is Flower Pieces, p. 194. The poem is on page 189, the design facing it. 
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Allingham’s last composition is almost unknown because it was 
written too late to be placed among his collected works. During 
his last years the gift of song had left him, and ballad-writing no 
longer seemed a part of his nature. Poems of moral tone and prosaic 
manner supervened. Happily, when he went to the seaside for relief 
during his last illness, he regained for a moment, not the lyrical gift 
which we have seen in the poems quoted above, but the power of 
clear and simple depiction of nature, which he had possessed in 
youth along with the gift of song. His early poems on nature, written 
in the Wordsworthian manner, had been popular, some even beyond 
their deserts, with Tennyson and with the average Victorian reader. 
Hence none of that class need be presented to the reader here. The 
following poem, the result of his early rising at Eastbourne “at four, 
sometimes even at three o'clock, to watch the sunrise’’!’ is not there- 
fore unprecedented in Allingham’s writing, though far removed from 
its kind in date: 


Dim sea, dim sky—a level streak or two— 

A gradual flush in the chilly atmosphere,— 
What flames upon that eastern head? The sun! 
A blazing point—a hemisphere—full orb— 

Laying a road of gold across the wave, 

Gilding wet glossy sands, green-swarded cliffs, 
Fresh-flowing tide-streams, far-off sails, tower clouds, 
Till wide-spread heaven, as lifts the Globe of Fire, 
Is fill’d with yellow light, and Day rules all. 
Two shrimpers, black against the radiancy, 
Pushing their nets along the ripple’s verge, 

These are the only life: our silent town, 

With smokeless chimneys, glittering window-panes, 
Still sunk in torpor and fantastic dreams; 
Town after town along this English coast, 

And down the shore of France, awakes in turn: 
Thousands of ships unpausing day or night, 

Of every country bathed by the salt flood, 
Slide smooth between them, each on its course, 

As rolling Earth on hers, and I on mine, 

And each on his of all my fellow men.-” 


Many of Allingham’s fine poems such as those mentioned above 
have suffered undeserved neglect. The reasons are not only those 
already given for individual cases, but also the fact that all have 
been published and almost buried amidst a greater number of inferior 
poems. Allingham lacked the faculty of severe self-criticism, and 
subsequent editors have followed his selections. Even the anthologists 
have overlooked some of the best pieces. A new and small edition 
of his poems should, therefore, be published. 


ef William Allingham, a Diary, p. 384 
“" Idem, p. 385. 
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A “WILDFRAU STORY” IN A CIBBER PLAY 


By R. H. Grirritu 


University of Texas 


In a number of the Quarterly some time ago Mr. Virgil B. Heltzel 
published a condensed account’ of his study of a tale called by 
him “A Wildfrau Story,” the substance of which is, a wife, discover- 
ing the errancy of her husband, wins him back by gentleness and tact. 
He examined “twenty-five complete and six fragmentary versions” 
in folk-tale and in literature scattered over Germany, Italy, France, 
and England. The version here added to his count is a literary 
version; but while it has affinities with other literary versions, it 
appears to me to spring directly from the folk-tale tradition. It occurs 
in Colley Cibber’s famous play The Careless Husband acted in De- 
cember, 1704, and printed in 1705 and many times thereafter. 


The plot of The Careless Husband is built up, after a simple and 
frequently used pattern, by combining two stories. One story, the 
middle and much the larger part of the combination, displays the 
“humours” of Lady Betty Modish (a near relation of Congreve’s 
Millamant and lucky enough to have Nance Oldfield create her role), 
a virtuous but pridefully perverse beauty who takes delight in her 
power over men; of Lord Morelove (ancestor of Faulkland in Sheri- 
dan’s Rivals), who is vastly in love with Lady Betty and hopes 
(rightly) she is in love with him, but is abashed and all too easily 
and too deeply depressed by her airy treatment of him; and of Lord 
Foppington (preéminently Cibber’s own role), the popular stage 
dandy of the time. The encounters, disagreements, and reconcilia- 
tions of these characters are held as in a frame by the briefer story, 
which, as story, is the part of the play the more easily remembered 
and of the greater present importance. 

This frame story occupies only the first part of Act I and a por- 
tion of Act V. Sir Charles Easy is a man of breeding and refinement 
(by the standards of his own day, be it said), who, carelessly taking 


1 Philological Quarterly, VIII (1929), 348-354. 
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life as he found it, has indulged his passions for many women, and 
has never given a serious thought to how his wife might feel about 
his adventures, for he has assumed she knows nothing of them. 
Two women are introduced into the play to represent their kind. 
Lady Graveairs is a handsome mistress grown wearisome who re- 
fuses to acknowledge that her welcome has worn out; she serves no 
individually important purpose and is present merely because she 
has for years been a stage convention. The other woman is the 
trespassing Edging, personal maid to Lady Easy. 

When the play opens, Lady Easy has learned vaguely of her hus- 
band’s defections, and after a passage with Edging is made to learn 
of them definitely. Her problem is how shall she bring him into 
the path of rectitude without impairing his affection for her. 

That she should succeed, did not constitute a problem for the 
author. Cibber was alive to the fact that the attacks upon the im- 
morality and profaneness of the stage made by the Society for the 
Improvement of Manners, Sir Richard Blackmore, Jeremy Collier, 
and their fellows had awakened the conscience of society in general, of 
Society with a capital S, and even of Theatre Royal audiences. His 
Dedication of the play to the Duke of Argyle is one more document 
in the stage-attack-and-defence literature of the time. One sentence 


runs: 

The Best Criticks have long and justly complain’d, that the Coarseness of 
most Characters in our late Comedies have been unfit Entertainments for People 
of Quality, especially Ladies: And therefore I was long in hopes, that some 
able Pen (whose Expectation did not Hang upon the Profits of Success) would 
generously attempt to reform the Town into a better Taste, than the World 
generally allows ’em: But nothing of that kind having lately appear’d, that 
wou'd give me an Opportunity of being Wise at another’s Expense, I found it Im- 
possible anv longer to Resist the secret Temptation of my Vanity, and so ev’n 
struck the first Blow my self. 
The institution of marriage, satirized in stage plays through forty 
years, must now be praised instead of being ridiculed. In this in- 
stance, Sir Charles Easy must be reformed of his roving fancy. Two 
other desiderata were concomitant. Since a man was the author of 
the play, the medicine he should prescribe for the lady to administer 
must not be unpleasant to masculine palates. And an object sym- 
bolizing the situation should be provided for the audience to fasten 
its attention upon—as Shakespeare had knotted jealousy in a kerchief 
in Othello. 

The same situation is basic in the “Wildfrau” story. Some ver- 


sions throw into prominence the debate in the wife’s mind, some 
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accentuate the article playing the memento rdle. An example of the 
first class is the literary version of William Warner in Albion’s Eng- 
land,” a portion of which is quoted for comparison: 


Impatience chaungeth smoke to flame, but Ielousie is Hell: ) 
Some wiues, by Patience, haue reduc’t ill husbands to hue well, } 
As did this Lady of an Earle, of whome I now shall tell. | 


CHAP. XLII. 


AN Earle (quoth he) had wedded, lou’d, was lou’d, and liued long 
Full true to his fayre Countesss, yeat at last he did her wrong. 

Once hunted he, vntil the Chace, long fasting, and the heate 

Did house him in a peakish Graunge within a Forrest great. 

Wheare, Knowne, & welcom’d (as the place & persons might afforde) 
Browne bread, whig, bacon, curds, & milke were set him on the Borde, 
A Cushion made of Lists, a Stoole halfe backed with a houpe 

Weare brought him, & he sitteth down besides a sorry Coupe. 

The poore old Couple wish’t their bread were wheat, their whig were Perry, 
Their bacd beefe, their milke & curds were creame to make him merry. 
Meane while [their fair young daughter came in]... . 


He tooke occasion oftentimes in such a sort to hunt, 


Whom when his Lady often myst, contrary to his wont, 

And lastly was informed of his amorous haunt elsewhare, 

It greeu’d her not a little, though she seem’d it well to beare. 
And thus she reasons with her selfe: Some fault perhaps in me, 
Some what is done that so he doth, Alas, what may it be? 
How may I winne him to my selfe? He is a Man, and men 
Haue imperfections: It behooues me pardon Nature then. 

To checke him weare to make him checke, although hee now weare cha’ste: 
A man controuled of his Wife to her makes lesser haste. 

If dutie then or daliance may preuayle to alter him, 

I will be dutiful, and make my selfe for daliance trim. 


In the middle of Act V (p. 51) Cibber’s play runs along thus: 


The Scene changes to Sir Charles’s Lodgings. 
Enter Lady Easy, and a Servant. 


La. Ea. Is your Master come home? 


Serv. 


Yes, Madam. 


La. Ea. Where is he? 
Serv. I believe, Madam, he’s laid down to Sleep. 


La. 


Ea. Where’s Edging,—Bid her get me some Wax and Paper—stay, it’s 


no matter, now I think on it, there’s some above upon my Toilet. [Exeunt 
Severally. 


The Scene Opens, and Discovers Sir Charles without his Periwig, and Edging 
by him, both asleep in two Easy-Chairs. 


2It may be consulted in Chalmers’ English Poets (1810), IV, 602-604. I 
quote from tha quarto edition of 1602, 8. Boke, Chap. 41-42, pp. 201-203. The 
1612 edition shows only printer’s variations. 
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And then Enter Lady Easy, who starts and trembles, some time unable to 
Speak. 


La. Ea. Ha! 
Protect me Virtue! Patience Reason! 
Teach me to Bear this Killing sight, or let 
Me think my Dreaming Senses are Deceiv’d! 
For sure a Sight like This might raise the Arm 
Of Duty, even to the Breast of Love! At least 
I'll throw this Vizor of my Patience off: 
Now wake him in his Guilt, 
And Barefac’d Front him with my Wrongs. 
I'll talk to him till he Blushes, nay, til] he— 
—Frowns on me, perhaps,—and then 
I’m lost again—The Ease of a Few Tears 
Is all that’s left to me— 
And Duty too forbids me to Insult, 
Where I have vow’d Obedience—Perhaps 
The Fault’s in me, and Nature has not Form’d 
Me with the Thousand little Requisites 
That Warms the Heart to Love— 
Somewhere there is a Fault— 
But Heav’n best knows what Both of us deserve: 


Of forms of the story wherein attention is fixed upon deed rather 
than debate, Mr. Heltzel remarks of the wife, “In some versions 
she merely spreads her veil over the feet of the lovers or moves the 
head-dress of the fay from the chair to the bed.” In the play, 
Lady Easy merely pauses at the colon for a breath, and continues: 


Ha! Bare-headed, and in so sound a Sleep! 
Who knows, while thus Expos’d to the unwholesome Air 
But Heav’n offended may o’ertake his Crime, and in some languishing Dis- 
temper, leave him a severe Example of his violated Laws—Forbid it Mercy, and 
forbid it Love. 
This may prevent it. [Takes her Steinkirk 
[from her Neck, and lays it gently over his Head. 
And if he shou’d wake offended at my too Busy Care, let my Heartbreaking 
Patience, Duty, and my Fond Affection plead my Pardon. [Exit. 
[After she has been out some time, a Bell rings; at which the Maid 
waking starts, and stirs Sir Charles. 


Edg. Oh! 
Sir Cha. How now, what’s the Matter? 
Edg. O! Bless my Soul, my Lady’s come home. 
Sir Cha. Go, go, then. 
Edg. O lud! My Head’s in such a Condition too— 
[Runs to the Glass. Bell rings. 


I am 

coming, Madam—O lud! here’s no Powder neither—Here Madam. Cesit 

mit. 
Sir Cha. How now! [Feeling the Steinkirk upon his Head.] What's this? 
How came it here? Did not I see my Wife wear this to Day?—Death! she 
can't have been here sure! It cou’d not be Jealousie that Brought her home— 
for my coming was Accidental—so too, I fear, might hers—How careless have 
I been?—Not to secure the Door neither—’Twas Foolish—It must be so! 
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She certainly has seen me here Sleeping with her Woman—lIf so, How low an 
Hypocrite to her must that sight have Prov’d me? the thought has made me 
Despicable ev’n to my self—How mean a Vice is Lying? and how often have 
these Empty Pleasures lull’d my Honour and my Conscience to a Lethargy, 


while I grosly have abus’d her, Poorly Skulking behind a thousand Falsehoods?— 


And so, on and on. More of the play could be quoted with delight, 
not only in its comic strength, but in its eloquent dashes and elecu- 
tionary capital letters as well, and lines which the compositor took 
to be rickety blank verse walking wild. Presently Sir Charles goes 
to Lady Easy’s room, finds the maid there impudently trying to 
brazen things through and peremptorily dismisses her, and then, with 
an Elegant Bearing and an Affectionate Condescension, and with a 
Genteel Dignity worthy of Chaucer’s Chauntecleer but an uneasy 
trepidation over how much Lady Easy may know and feel such as 
the other fine-feathered hero never knew, enters upon a lengthy con- 
versation with his wife. The Wise Conduct of an Ideal Wife brings 
the play to a happy ending. 

That Cibber had read Albion’s England is doubtful,® I think; but 
that he had heard some form of the “Wildfrau” story, perchance from 
his German-born father,* is highly probable. The Patience-Steinkirk 
thesis of the play, by reason of that form of weakness which we call 
sentimentality, offends any modern reader who deems it an inven- 
tion of the author and thinks of the drama as an unrelated unit; the 
offensiveness is not expunged, but it is sensibly mollified by the knowl- 
edge that Cibber has transferred to the stage and amplified a pic- 
turesque and popular folk-tale. 


3 There were seven editions from 1586 to 1612; the story of the “Patient 
Countess” was reprinted by Bishop Percy in 1765, and the whole poem by 
Chalmers in 1810; but it was not easily accessible reading in Cibber’s lifetime. 

The elder Cibber, born at Flensburg in Schleswig, came to England in the 
time of the Commonwealth. 











BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


LOUIS SALLES, PARNASSIAN PETRARCH. 


The Parnasse contemporain of 1869 contains three poems,! and that 
of 1876 one poem, from the pen of an otherwise almost totally un- 
known versifier, Louis Salles. One searches in vain, in catalogues, 
encyclopaedias and manuals, for information as to this poet. A 
thirteen-page preface to his principal volume, Jes Amours de Pierre 
et de Léa,? by the critic Jules Levallois, devotes itself partly to a 
description of the portion of central Normandy, between Saint-Lé 
and Coutances, which the poet inhabited, and mostly to an appre- 
ciation of the contents of the book; of biographical details there are 
none whatsoever. The following sentence from this preface may be 
quoted: “Oui, dans un de ces villages dont le clocher tout au plus 
se voit de la route et qui, selon T’énergique expression provinciale, 
sont littéralement enterrés, il s’est trouvé un homme d’une rare 
culture intellectuelle, aussi au courant du mouvement contemporain 
que de la tradition poétique, rompu a l'étude, a la pratique des 
thythmes les plus divers, les plus difficiles, les plus oubliés, ayant 
trop d’activité morale pour s’endormir dans une grasse vie de cam- 
pagne, assez de loisir et de liberté d’esprit pour se consacrer 4 une 
oeuvre, la murir, la polir, l’achever.”* This obscure poet published, 
in addition to les Amours de Pierre et de Léa, two other volumes of 
verse, la Vie du coeur and les Fantasmagories,* all of which deserve 
the attention of the student of French versification. 





Salles’ work is of interest because of his fondness for and his skill 
in the handling of fixed forms such as the sonnet, triolet, pantoum, 
and others; its content is of little importance and may be summarized 
very briefly. Les Amours de Pierre et de Léa tells the story of the 





'“La Javanaise” and two sonnets, also to be found in Salles’ les Amours 
de Pierre et de Léa, pp. 213-15, 97 and 177, respectively. The first poem is 
called “Fatma Ja Javanaise” in les Amours de Pierre et de Léa, where it appears 
augmented by a 4-line “Envoi 4 Léa.” The 1876 Parnasse contemporain prints 
“le Mouchoir rouge” from Salles’ les Fantasmagories, pp. 11-13. 

* Paris, Lemerre, 1869. A second edition appeared in the following year. 

*“Préface” to les Amours de Pierre et de Léa, pp. iii-iv. 

* Paris, Lemerre, 1873 and 1875, respectively. 
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love of Pierre for one Léone, affectionately called Léa; of the five 
divisions of the volume, “Attente” describes Pierre’s passionate yet 
patient courtship; “Bonheur” relates Léa’s eventual surrender and 
the resultant happiness crowned by the birth of a daughter but 
abruptly terminated by the death of the child at the age of twenty 
months; ‘“Fuite” narrates Léa’s abandonment of Pierre because of 
grief, and his misery during her absence; ‘Retour’ celebrates her 
return and the renewal of their joys; and “Trahison” reveals the 
fact that Léa is now deceiving Pierre, and is devoted to lamentations 
on her treachery and on the death of his love. La Vie du coeur, as 
its ““Avant-propos” tells us, is a sort of “journal intime”’ of a “simple 
et faible coeur humain et les diverses phases de son éducation;” the 
first part of the volume treats of “la passion soit présente et ardente, 
soit a Vétat de souvenir chérement caressé;” then come poems of 
“fantaisie” and, finally, poems of lofty meditation. Thus, whereas 
the first section contains a number of sonnets, triolets, and rondeaux 
on anacreontic themes, the volume is brought to a close by a group 
of twelve philosophical triolets concerned, chiefly, with death. For 
Salles, therefore, the triolet serves as the vehicle for the expression 
not only of light, gay, or frivolous sentiments but even of the gravest 
and weightiest subjects. This phenomenon is to be noted also in 
les Fantasmagories, a volume made up almost exclusively of poems 
in the fixed forms and on macabre themes; to the influence of Banville, 
obvious in all of Salles’ work, may here be added that of Leconte 
de Lisle, Baudelaire, and Sully Prudhomme. 

In les Amours de Pierre et de Léa, the first and by far the most 
important of his volumes, Salles has patently attempted to do for 
French poetry what Petrarch did in Italian. There is, first of all, 
the resemblance in the names of the two pairs of lovers; more than 
this, Salles, like his model, tells his tale not as a consecutive narrative 
but in a succession of short poems, mostly sonnets but including ex- 
amples of other types. In place of Petrarch’s “ballate,” “sestine,” and 
madrigals, Salles uses in his volume the triolet (which is to be found 
even in its elegiac portions, “Fuite’ and “Trahison’’), the rondeau, 
the villanelle, the virelai, the pantoum, the terza rima, the “ternaire,” 
the “chanson,” and the “odelette;’ in the other two volumes are 
to be found instances of the rondel, the “sixain,” the “huitain,” the 


5 For a statistical analysis of the poems in Petrarch’s Canzoniere, vide H. C. 
Holloway-Calthrop: Petrarch (London, Methuen, 1907, pp. 40-41). 
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“dizain,” and the “seizain.” It may be of interest to examine the 
distribution of the 309 poems contained in les Amours de Pierre et 
de Léa; it is as follows: 107 sonnets, 54 triolets, 3 villanelles, 3 
pantoums, 2 virelais, 1 terza rima, and 1 “ternaire.” There are also 
7 “odelettes” and 3 “chansons,” but these are in various rhyming 
and stanzaic schemes; the remaining poems are not in any set forms. 
The 171 poems catalogued above are for the most part cast in the 
conventional moulds; but Salles takes frequent liberties with the son- 
net and he uses the term “‘villanelle” rather loosely.” Thus, some 
of the sonnets have quatrains of octosyllabic lines and tercets in 
alexandrines;* one sonnet is in alexandrines except for the fourth 
and eighth lines which have only two syllables each;* there is an 
occasional truncated sonnet, composed only of the tercets.* Another 
poem, styled a sonnet, consists of four quatrains and four tercets, 
so that it is really a sort of combination of sonnet and villanelle;'” 
finally, in one sonnet the quatrains and the first two lines of the 
first tercet are in alexandrines, while the remaining four lines are of 
five syllables each.'' Similar liberties are to be found in les Fan- 
tasmagories; one of its sonnets, for example, shows a variation in 
structure, its tercets coming between, and not after, the two quatrains;'* 
another has quatrains in alternating alexandrines and octosyllabic lines 
with alexandrine tercets.’* 


That Salles, in his rustic obscurity, was a wide reader, chiefly in 
the Romanticists, is evident from a statement in one of his poems 
to the effect that the favorite poems of Pierre and Léa were Musset, 
Lamartine, Sainte-Beuve, Hugo, Gautier, Goethe, and Racine,’* and 
that of another which tells that they read together such novels as 
Daphnis and Chloe, Manon Lescaut, Werther, and Ivanhoe.’ Salles’ 
failure to mention Ronsard and Banville in these lists is matter for 
surprise, inasmuch as echoes of the former are frequent in his verses'® 








“Vide Led Amours de Pierre et de Léa, pp. 33 and 376. 

7 [bid., p. 39. 

8 Ibid., p. 79. 

"Ibid., p. 99. 

1 Tbid., pp. 211-12. 

11 Jbid., p. 289. 

12 Vide Les Fantasmagories, pp. 157-58. 

13 Tbid., pp. 38-39. 

14 Vide “Veillées” in les Amours de Pierre et de Léa, p. 235. 

15 Tbid., “Promenades,” p. 203. 

16 Vide La Vie du coeur, p. 31, where we read: 
“Jouissons du présent, ma belle délaissée, 
Et dorons l'avenir de reflets lumineux.” 
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and the imprint of the latter is to be seen on almost every page of 
his three volumes. The tone of Salles’ poetry varies from the frank 
Epicureanism of such a triclet as one with the refrain: 

“Je suis un fils d’Anacréon, 

Vivre gaiment est ma devise,”!’ 
to the devout Catholicism of the poems in the latter part of the 
volume in which this occurs. For Banvillesque lightness, there is 
this triolet: 

“Chevauche avec moi, fantaisie, 

Sur un blond rayon de soleil! 

Ma maitresse est la poésie, 

Chevauche avec moi, fantaisie ! 

Je veux des trésors de I’Asie 

Former un écrin sans pareil. 


Chevauche avec moi, fantaisie, 
Sur un blond rayon de soleil!’"'S 


As we have seen, however, Salles frequently uses the triolet also for 
elegiac and philosophical purposes. He is; thus, not only a skilled 
technician but something of an experimenter in verse, who writes 
on a variety of themes and in many different moods; and, as such, 
he would seem to merit something better than the almost total 
oblivion which was, throughout his life, and has remained, since his 
death, his fate. 
AARON SCHAFFER. 
The University of Texas. 


CAMPION AND HORACE 


The Catullan provenance and quality of such of Thomas Campion’s 
poems as “My Sweetest Lesbia let us Live and Love” (ed. Percival 
Vivian, Oxford U. Press, 1909, p. 6) has long been recognized. I 
have nowhere, however, seen the equally clear relationship of the 
same author’s “The Man of Life Upright” (ed. cit., p. 15) to Horace, 
Carmina I, 22 (Integer vitae, etc.) referred to. Mr. Vivian says 
nothing of it. Is Campion to be regarded as an early disciple of 
Horace? 


ALLEN R. BENHAM. 
The University of Washington. 





'7 La Vie du coeur, p. 39. 
18 Tbhid., p. 54. 
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CAMPION, HORACE, AND CATULLUS 


There is more evidence to be cited on the question raised by Pro- 
fessor Benham! concerning Campion’s use of the Latin poets. 

“The man of life upright’* is certainly a good echo of Horace’s 
twenty-second ode,* and the slightly different version of the poem 
which appears in Campion’s Divine and Morall Songs is, perhaps, even 
closer to the Latin. Campion’s poem “Though far from joy, my sor- 
rows are as far’ is an echo almost as good of Horace’s tenth ode 
in the second book, “Rectius vives, Licini.”” The themes are similar, 
Campion translates Horace’s “‘auream mediocritatem’” as “Golden 
Mean,” and he borrows almost word for word one of Horace’s il- 
lustrations. Horace’s 


saepius ventis agitatur ingens 
pinus 


becomes Campion’s 


The higher trees, the more storms they endure. 


A third poem by Campion, ‘What heart’s content can he find,”® seems 
to echo distantly Horace’s ode on contentment (Carmina, III, 1). 

It has long been recognized that the first stanza of Campion’s “My 
sweetest Lesbia’ is a graceful translation of the first six lines of 
Catullus’ fifth poem. It has not been noticed that Campion translated 
the eighth poem of Catullus almost literally in his “Harden now 
thy tired heart.’ This poem, ‘Miser Catulle, desinas ineptire,” the 
famous sorrowful indictment of the lost Lesbia, is apparently the 
only classical poem which Campion chose to imitate entire, even to 
the extent of borrowing most of the images. In the second stanza 
of another poem, “Come, you pretty false-eyed wanton,’ however, 
he imitated quite closely the middle section of Catullus’ seventh poem, 
“Quaeris, quot mihi basiationes.” This is the poem in which Catullus 
tells Lesbia how many kisses would satisfy him, and compares the 





1 Philological Quarterly, supra. 

“Poetical Works of Thomas Campion, edited by Percival Vivian, pp. 18-19, 
44-45. 

3 Poems of Horace cited in this article are numbered according to Scriptorum 
Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis, those of Catullus according to the Loeb 
Classical Library edition. 


4Jbid., p. 31. 
5 Ibid., pp. 26-27. 
6 Ibid., p. 8. 


* Ibid., pp. 62-63. 
8 Ibid., pp. 74-75. 
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number to those of the stars and the Libyan sands. In Campion’s 
hands the idea becomes: 
Sooner may you count the stars, 
And number hail down pouring, 
Tell the osiers «i the Thames, 
Or Goodwin sands devouring. 
The first stanza of Campion’s “Shall I come, sweet love, to thee,® is 
a recognizable echo of the first six lines of Catullus XXXII, “Amabo, 
mea dulcis Ipsithilla.’ It may have been, furthermore, that Cam- 
pion was thinking of Catullus’ wedding hymn (LXI) when he chose 
the refrain “Io, lo Hymen!” for a song in his masque for the mar- 
riage of Frances Howard and the Earl of Somerset.!? 

It is probable that Campion was even more in debt to Catullus, 
Horace, and other Latin poets (for there are apparently slight echoes 
of Propertius and Martial, and possibly of Virgil and Terence) than 
his borrowings prove. There is a certain similarity in ideas. Like 
Horace he trusted in a benign Providence and in the Golden Mean, 
and like Catullus he wrote of the transitory joy of love. He owes 
the Latin poets a metrical debt. And his Latin verses, which I have 
not yet examined for traces of influence, may yield further evidence. 


Wizpur LANG SCHRAMM. 
The University of Iowa. 


CHAUCER'S BIG PRIORESS 
Chaucer’s portrait of the Prioress is generally considered to be only 


gently satirical; she is “likeable and a little ridiculous.” I think, 
however, that Chaucer intended to give her the broadly humorous 
character of a spinster of unusually large physical proportions. She 
was fat in fact. Chaucer’s humor lies in the delayed disclosure of 
the Prioress’s bulbous figure after he has carefully built up a picture 
of affected manners usually associated with daintiness. In several 
of his humorous or satirical portraits Chaucer proceeds according to 
a fairly regular pattern, giving at first no reason to suspect that 
the portrait is not a serious one, and then disclosing ridiculous char- 
acteristics by successively broader strokes until the humor is obvious. 
The portrait of the Prioress develops according to this scheme and 
culminates in the lines: 


But sikerly she hadde a fair forheed, 
It was almost a spanne brood, I trowe; 
For, hardily, she was nat undergrowe. 


9 Tbid., p. 95, 
10 Tbid., p. 212. 
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My interpretation of these lines differs considerably from Thomas 
Blake Clark’s in his article, “Forehead of Chaucer’s Prioress.”! I 
take the passage to mean that since the Prioress’s unusually large 
forehead is not apparently out of proportion to her body, she is 
herself an unusually large, possibly fat, person. 

Chaucer, following his pattern, first gives only a hint of the ridiculous 
in describing the Prioress’s singing: 

Ful wel she song the service divyne, 
Entuned in hir nose ful semely. 
It was, as Professor Manly has shown, quite proper for parts of the 
religious service to be “entuned in the nose,” and Chaucer’s chaste 
little joke upon the custom includes the whole congregation. Chaucer 
slightly broadens the humor in the lines: 
And Frensh she spak ful faire and fetisly, 
After the scole of Stratford atte Bowe, 
For Frensh of Paris was to hir unknowe. 
Here in miniature is Chaucer’s whole pattern; he tells us in apparent 
good faith that the Prioress spoke French beautifully, and then adds 
with a roguish twinkle that it was according to the fashion of Strat- 
ford-le-Bow. Lest the joke be missed, Chaucer underscored it by 
explaining that Parisian French was unknown to her. Regardless of 
Skeat’s caveat,” this may be taken as an early version of the modern 
joke, “to speak French like an Englishman.” 

In the first several lines Chaucer has drawn the generally charming 
picture of a woman who might correspond to the head-mistress of 
a school whose courtly manners are worn with, only that ostentation 
necessary to preserve her reputation as a social mentor. Her physical 
size has so far been concealed, and just there lies all the humor of 
the lines: 

But sikerly she hadde a fair forheed, 

It was almost a spanne brood, I trowe; 

For, hardily, she was nat undergrowe. 
Here at the last moment Chaucer discloses the real point; the 
Prioress is very large of forehead, and her bodily proportions are 
auite in keeping—‘For, hardily, she was nat undergrowe”! Indeed 
no, she was very large, and her manners sat the more amusingly upon 
her broad spinster’s brow. Chaucer again underscored the joke by 


1 PQ, IX, 312-14. 
“Professor Manly and Professor Root have both shown that Skeat was un- 
warrantably severe upon the “newspaper criticism” of the Prioress’s French. 


—_ Ss 
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adding two intensive words, sikerly and hardily, to arrest even the 
inattentive reader. 

A forehead to be considered beautiful in the Middle Ages had to 
be large and high, and we should dismiss the line, “But sikerly she 
hadde a fair forheed,’’ as a merely conventional description were it 
not for the succeeding line which calls attention to unusual bodily 
size. A forehead a span broad would scarcely conform to any notion 
of beauty; it would on the contrary almost certainly suggest, as Mr. 
Clark has demonstrated by citations from medieval physiognomists, 
that Chaucer might be “in the company of a foolish and irresponsible 
young lady.” Mr. Clark thinks that Chaucer added the line, “For, 
hardily, she was nat undergrowe,” to prevent this misunderstanding 
and to tell the reader that although the Prioress had a broad fore- 
head, “it was not out of proportion to her body,” which is presumed 
to be of moderate size. But Mr. Clark has failed to draw the 
proper conclusion. Chaucer was not in the company of a particularly 
foolish or irresponsible young lady because her forehead was not 
so remarkable a feature as to suggest stupidity. Chaucer did add the 
line, “For, hardily, she was nat undergrowe,” to tell us, as Mr. 
Clark rightly supposes, that her forehead was not out of proportion 
to her body, but the conclusion must then be that if her unusually 
large forehead was not out of proportion to her body, her body was 
likewise unusually large. The line was not added to give the idea 
of compactness but to give away the whole amusing situation. The 
Prioress need not be regarded as any less kindly a person than here- 
tofore; her affectations remain surface affectations, and her tale is 
just as fitting, but she is to be regarded as a more humorous character. 


Gorpon H. Harper. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 


SOME NOTES ON LA COMEDIA DEL TIRANO REY CORBANTO! 


Merely to glance at the double column fac-simile page of the 
manuscript which has provided the meat for this doctoral dissertation 
is enough to credit the author with painstaking determination and with 
an unusually high degree of technical skill. 

It is, of course, difficult to see how any amount of scholarly en- 
thusiasm could have accompanied this effort to summon from a de- 
served oblivion of centuries a melodrama that appears rather hollow 


1 Edited with Introduction and Notes by Ilse G. Probst Laas. University 
of Iowa Studies in Spanish Language and Literature, No. 2. 
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and scarcely capable, poetically, of rippling the esthetic sensibilities 
of any one. But it must be granted, on the other hand, though 
grudgingly, that @ questi chiari di luna, as the Italians have it, any 
contribution, however slender, is more or less welcome in the areopagos 
of scholarship. Furthermore, the literary field of this particular time 
has been so inadequately covered that Mrs. Laas stands on solid 
ground in maintaining that the publication of every play of the time 
should be welcome. 

The introduction is, all things considered, quite satisfactory. Mrs. 
Laas has done what she could in trying to shed some light on the 
three baffling questions regarding the date, the source, and the author- 
ship of the Corbanto. Certainly the meager results achieved should 
not be held against her. On the contrary, the naive confession of 
our good Doctor concerning her failure to trace the source of the 
play deserves a good deal of commendation. Our only regret is that 
Mrs. Laas, in her attempt to show that “the Corbanto is not merely 
another play” and that “it has certain virtues of its own” has deemed 
best to borrow the support of weighty quotations from glittering gen- 
eralities rather than to undertake a closer scrutiny of the text itself. 

The suggested derivation of Bricia (p. 14) is unconvincing. Con- 
sidering the hazy geographical notions of a sixteenth century audience, 
or writer for that matter, we need not be so particular about the 
exact location of this place. And so, if a guess is in order, why 
not advance a more plausible one by suggesting Brescia (Lat. Briscia) 
for the Spanish Brigia? At any rate what is certain is that Bricia is 
not a country but a city. In line 147 Corbanto is planning to poner 
gerco a Brigia. Surely he could not lay siege to the whole kingdom 
of Britain. See also 1. 430 where sw tierra means the territory about 
the city, and 1. 633. To be sure in line 2484 Aclantes speaks of el 
rreino de Bricia but he is either swayed by geographical enthusiasm 
or else the word rreino is used in the sense of sway, rule. Our conten- 
tion is further strengthened by 1. 346 and especially 476. 

The parting statement of Mrs. Laas to the effect that “my inter- 
pretation of a number of passages is not satisfactory to me” is praise- 
worthy indeed. It is a great deal more than a frank admission, and 
one more acquainted with the tricks of the trade might have shunned 
such unnecessary expression of scholarly honesty. The fact is, how- 
ever, that passages difficult of interpretation are more numerous than 
those specifically mentioned by Mrs. Laas. These, too, might have 
received critical attention. 


oe 
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Following is our own comment on debatable points as well as an 
attempt to enlarge upon Mrs. Laas’ findings: 


Line 


96. 
131. 
162. 


394. 
420. 


424. 
612. 
620. 


662. 
716. 


736. 


1035. 


1036. 


1051. 


o quien. Just a filler. Reminds one of our or som’tin. 

For metrical reasons, guarte for gudrdate. 

a dicha. Same preposition used in line 725 but por in lines 380 and 
722. 

horrido centro. Accent initial 6. centro (de la tierra), i. e. hell. Cf. 
]. 1236. 

Does he begin to realize what a predicament he is in? 

Note. Read de rota batida and place a comma after pérdida. 

Either con or en is implied after dar. We will soon find the way; 
i. e., to spare our father’s life. 

Note. The character seems to be Felismarte. He and Balerio are 
mensajeros. The Maese or Maestre (ci. |. 545), appears in the 
second day but not in the role of messenger. 

Read: de no. Cf. the Italian di si, di no. 

Note the redundant use of a dos for sake of rime. Similarly in 1. 
489 but not in |. 1361. 

La reters to fortaleca,. 

Both sé should be accented. 

Note. To bisto as past part., add: |. 50, 59, 67, 747, 987, 1205, 1554 
and 1694. 

For a similar funny recurrence of the same basic word, cf. Dante, 
Inferno, XIII, 25. 

Accent d of anbos. 

A witty close of a witty passage: And this, to make the story 
short, made me forget to get a share of the spoils. 

I am going straightway to cut their heads off. Cf. |. 744 where the 
action is foretold. 

The reading temido (in spite of manuscript which, I understand, 
reads clearly temido) would go counter to the whole passage. The 
Alférez does not want to be feared. He loathes the action he is 
about to perform and wishes he could keep it secret. He is im- 
pelled by a keen desire to reap profit and to cut a good figure. The 
reading tenido, then, would seem preferable. 

O and u are often used interchangeably. Ct. |. 576. For / and r 
cf. 1. 1039. We may say here that the editor is unnecessarily timid. 
She knows considerably more than her queries or the recurrent use 
of such words as probably, possibly, etc., would indicate. 

Is it possible that esculabrar may be connected with escara? I'll 
make him black and blue. . . . The preceding a de llevar means: he 
will get what’s coming to him. 

Note. Meaning is clear, but baffling indeed is ansuras. Is it a 
noun with so used in the sense of bajo? Or may it not be connected 
with ensuyar, i. e. emprender? 

The meaning is plain; i. e. I am as good to folks as a good nap is 
good to the body; or: I am as good as a child asleep. Were it not 
for the meter, one would expect como el pan buena. The feminine 
buena is here used for the sake of rime, even though Casandra dis- 
closes thus, inadvertently, her own identity. 

As a scrapper I am nothing to brag about. For an identical meaning 
of the verb cf. 1. 1086 and 1428. 

a: te da? Cf. the identical use of dar in Italian with the 
dative pronoun, meaning: to beat one up. 

Note. Is aguarde really an improvement on the original yguale (cf. 
|. 1445)? Why not assume a more plausible connection of mojin 
with mojicén (cf. 1. 948 where same word is used), meaning: un 
bofeton? The two lines would then be rendered as follows: Why, 
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of course I do; _and when it comes to fighting I can more than 
hold my own with anybody. This interpretation would square up 
with lines 1054-55. Casandra, however, is playful throughout this 
scene, and while as a man she says that she is quite capable of taking 
care of herself, as a woman she realizes that fighting is not her forte 
(cf. 1. 1052). In keeping with her playful réle would it be far fetched 
to suggest mohin? i. e., if it is a question of looking mean (making 
faces) . . . (for similar word, cf. 1. 1590). 

1137. You are just good enough to play dice and to make love . . .(den os). 
They may indeed assign you to such pastimes as .. . 

266. Note. But rime also a ses raisons .. . as Pascal would say. 

1281. Note. Why a slip? Rime needs quejdis but it would be hard to 
count que asi os as two syllables, and stress, as one should, the 
i of asi. 

1387. Note. Why assume that a would be wrong? Segiin, like It. secondo 
is used alone but is a segtin [It. a seconda (di)] impossible? 

1392. Note. Yes. (Cf. 1. 1113.) The meaning of the two lines is: Is he 
not the living caricature or the prototype (quento estremado) of 
the perfect fool? For quwento, cf. 1. 1463 and for estremado, 1. 
1487, 1507, 1713, 1751 and 960. 

1396. This line is properly parenthetical (just see me play the role of a 
stranger). For atento, as verb, cf. 1. 1505. 

1407. Note. Yes. Cf. 1. 1058 and 1714 for similar diminutive ending 
and |. 1430, 1598 and 2578 for same word. 

1425-26. Or else you will drive me to teach you a lesson (cf. the It. 
insegnare il Galateo); i. e., U'll teach you how to behave, I’ll make 
you toe the mark (according to the rules of St. Benedict). 

1449-50. Yes, fit to lug around heavily laden baskets and sacks. Of 
course, the diminutive esportilla destroys completely the efficacy of 
carguios but let us not be too exacting. 

1452. Note. The Dictionary of the Academy gives esturién, to be sure, 
but also maricén, and once we bar for the latter the meaning sodomita 
(although not altogether necessarily, considering the times and the 
character), it would seem more plausible to accept it as a variation of 
marica, hombre de poco dnimo; hence: rrapaz marion, you, little 
coward. ... 

1564. The line is addressed to herself. 

1645. The meaning is plain but not so the etymology of soncas. Could 
it be another crazy form of sino? Cf. |. 1712. 

1679. I should omit the accent on aungué to make sense. 

1682-88. Note. The sentence is not grammatically incomplete. These lines 
are nothing more than a parenthetical comment, an intermezzo, as 
it were. 

1721. Note the r for / in acopras. As for Dios instead of diez it may be 
remarked, especially in the light of |. 1718, that diez is una de las 
formas del patronimico de Diego. 

1752. Note. Same words as used in the Dictionary of the Academy except 
for f instead of ph and propio instead of proprio. 

1825. Note. The explanation is far from satisfactory. Clarinda speaks 
of both princes throughout the soliloquy. Could not the form 
be muestran? 

1858. Note. Why do I wait to turn to dust? It does not seem that |. 
2232 refers to the corrupt character of Corbanto. 

2065. Note. A scribal error only if judged from the point of view of 
modern grammar. This in spite of examples in |. 2280 & 2498. For 
a clinching proof of our contention, cf. 1. 2542. As a matter of 
fact the preposition en was and still is a prefix (though often dis- 
cuised as in or em) used with infinitives. 

2219. Read qui¢d. 
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2423. Note. Regardless of plural form in next line, pesar need not be 
plural, since os applies to one person. Cf. 1. 2442. 
2449. Note. In this line tés must count as a two syllable word, and last 
word has five. Cf. 1]. 2328 and 2271. 
2599. Read Dichosa. 
A. MARrINonI. 
University of Arkansas. 


THOMAS RANDOLPH ALLUDES TO CHAUCER 


The fact that references to Chaucerian characters are embodied in 
the following passage from Randolph’s Aristippus has undoubtedly been 
noticed before, but—to the best of my knowledge—it has never been 
printed.! 


Ist Scholar. There is a drink made of the Stygian Lake, 
Or else of the waters the Furies do make, 
No name there is bad enough by which it to call, 
But yet as I wist, it is ycleped ale; 
Men drink it thick, and p— it out thin: 
Mickle filth, by Saint Loy, that it leaves within. 
But I of complexion am wondrous sanguine, 
And will love by th’ morrow a cup of wine: 
To live in delight was ever my wone, 
For I was Epicurus his own son, 
That held opinion, that plainly delight 
Was very felicity perfite. 
A bowl of wine is wondrous good cheer, 
To make one blithe, buxom, and debonair; 
’Twill give me such valour and so much courage, 
As cannot be found ‘twixt Hull and Carthage. 


Chaucerians will immediately recognize the oath of the Prioress, 
the six consecutive lines describing the Franklin, and the phrase used 
concerning the Shipman in the Prologue to The Canterbury Tales. 


R. H. Bowers. 
Yale University. 


1]t is not recorded in Miss Caroline Spurgeon’s Five Hundred Years Of 
Chaucer Criticism and Allusion (Cambridge, 1925), or in any of the articles cited 
in the recent supplements to Wells’ Manual. 

2 Quoted—the italics are my own—from W. C. Hazlitt’s edition, Poetical And 
Dramatic Works Of Thomas Randolph (London, 1875), 1, 21. The first quarto 
of Aristippus is dated 1630. 
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The Tudors in French Drama, by Alfreda Hill. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 

1932. 

This publication is a painstaking analysis of sixty-eight feeble plays peppered 
about in French dramatic literature from the sixteenth century to modern times. 

When the author sums up the Tudors by saying that “their personal rule, 
their wise administration of government, their patronage of the arts and their 
devotion to nationalism gained for England a position of prime importance among 
European states” one thinks at once of Henry VIII. This sentence is skillful 
and defensible, but it is an apology which defends rather than an attempt at an 
honest analysis of the facts. All efforts made to clean up Henry VIII have 
failed. Furthermore the Tudor period is not a simple unit, nor is the England 
of 1485-1603 to be summed up and studied as if it were a pattern created by a 
line of kings. Modern historians no longer talk in this fashion. 

When one presents in helter-skelter manner a selection of feeble French plays 
written between the end of the sixteenth century and modern times, plays 
concerned with monarchs reigning from 1485 to 1603, there is not the slightest 
basis for any unified study or any useful conclusion. I used the term helter- 
skelter. I mean that the study presents in chronological order first the plays 
written about Henry VII, then those written about his successors, taking each 
sovereign’s reign as a basis for running down the centuries in France. In this 
way one does not even have a notion of what the authors of the sixteenth cen- 
tury thought about the Tudors, and then the notions of the seventeenth century 
and so on. I suppose that if the other method had been used it would have been 
clear that the authors were writing plays, not history, merely using personages 
found in English history to illustrate whatever point they wanted or whatever 
character they wished to portray. It is true that Chapter I gives a rapid 
summary of the reputation of the Tudors. 

The author of the study says, “From such a study we shall be able to judge 
to just what extent French dramatists have reflected the Tudor age and how 
exact a picture they have given of sixteenth century England.” She says in 
closing, “we can conclude that French authors, interested as they were in the 
Tudors, have often used the dynasts as symbols of Tyranny, Cruelty and Jealousy, 
and that they give only partial portraits of the monarchs themselves, without 
painting any very complete pictures of England under their dominion.” Scat- 
tering authors over a space of about three hundred years have occasionally writ- 
ten plays about English kings reigning during one hundred and eighteen years. 
None of these plays is good enough to be worth remembering for itself. They do 
not give a good historical picture of England in these rapidly changing years, 
during which Eneland changed from a medieval country to a Renaissance 
country, finally standing on the threshold of modern times. The most compe- 
tent historian who tries to do this and nothing more finds it a tremendous job. 
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It was inevitable that dramatists, especially poor dramatists, should fail, above 
all when it was surely not their job. If they wished to depict Cruelty, Tyranny, 
and Jealousy, it was their immemorial privilege, even as poor playwrights. Such 
studies as this may be valuable scholastic exercises, but are not useful contri- 
butions to scholarship. 

It is only fair to add that the study itself seems to have been done with 
the greatest care and scholarly conscientiousness in matters of detail. This re- 
view only attempts to argue that it is not a useful type of investigation. 

S. H. B. 


English Burlesque Poetry, 1700-1750, by Richmond P. Bond, Harvard Studies in 

English, No. VI. Cambridge, 1932. 

Though owing an acknowledged debt to predecessors in the field, Dr. Bond’s 
study of eighteenth century burlesques deserves high praise for the very con- 
siderable erudition it evinces, for its reasonably successful attempt at definition 
of the kinds of burlesques, and for the effective arrangement of the materials 
discussed. 

Without taking time to point out the differences between his plan and those 
of other students, we may note his very simple four-fold classification. ‘“—the 
low burlesque places the subject above the style and consists of the travesty 
and the Hudibrastic, with the distinction between the two species that of degree 
of clearness of imitation; the high burlesque fixes the style above the subject 
and consists of the parody and the mock poem with the same distinction of de- 
gree.” Because of its complexity in origin and purpose, Hudibras has done much 
to confuse attempts at precise naming. “It is not a parody or travesty on any 
specific romance, and it is kept from classification as a mock heroic by its 
use of a doggerel verse form rather than the mock heroic.” Close discrimination 
in the use of classifying terms seems to have developed during the eighteenth 
century, and confusion to have reappeared in the nineteenth. Unlike A. F. B. 
Clark (Boileau and the French Classical Critics in England, Paris, 1925) Bond 
does not limit burlesque to those works in which a lofty subject is lowered by 
travesty or doggerel, maintaining instead that the standard usage of the century 
included in the term the treatment of a trivial subject in a grand manner. 

Following this preliminary clearing of the ground, and an admirable survey of 
eighteenth century criticism, Bond proceeds to a consideration of the outstanding 
examples of burlesque in the century. The Rape of the Lock is accorded a close 
analysis, especially as to its literary background, and its deviation from an es- 
tablished type. The criticisms of the poem by Dennis, Johnson, and Warton are 
weighed, as are those of Taine and Montegut. Finally the author traces the 
influence of the poem upon later burlesques. The Splendid Shilling, cast in Mil- 
tonic verse, and The Dunciad also receive extended treatment. Dennis’s com- 
plaint of the latter, that “the action—is insufficient for a poem professedly written 
on the heroic scale” is, says Bond, unanswerable. “A series of episodes is formed 
without any real unity other than the spirit of satire. The epic styles of Homer 
and Virgil and Milton are frequently parodied, but as a thorough-going mock- 
heroic, the poem is a failure. We must call it, then, not a complete burlesque, but 
rather a combination of burlesque and straight satire.” 
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Among the less familiar works accorded special treatment are Isaac Hawkins 
Brown’s A Pipe of Tobacco, with its parodies of Philips, Thomson, Young, 
Pope, and Swift; Henry Carey’s Namby Pamby; and a group of non-English 
burlesques, of which The Battle of the Frogs and Mice and Boileau’s Le Lutrin 
were perhaps the most influential. 

Two points made in the final chapter deserve citation: (1) that the replace- 
ment of “the pamphleteering heat of the Commonwealth and the reactionary 
boldness of the Restoration” by an increase in irony, urbanity, and indirection of 
attack, favored the general development of satire; (2) that it was an easy 
step irom the imitation of the classics to a burlesque of their style and manner. 
Both statements, difficult to prove or disprove, have at least the virtue of 
plausibility. 

Separate from the text proper is an imposing register of burlesques, arranged 
chronologically, and considered in detail proportionate to their importance. For 
its thoroughness, learning, and excellence of plan the book constitutes a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of one of the most characteristic forms of ex- 
pression of the century. 

BarTHOLOW V. CRAWFORD. 

University of Iowa. 


The Universal Dictionary of the English Language, edited by Henry Cecil Wyld. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1932. Pp. xx + 1432. $10.50. 


This dictionary gives a welcome addition to the series of handbooks in- 
tended to aid the general reader with the intricacies of linguistic history and of 
good usage. The object of the publishers was to furnish a volume less com- 
prehensive than Webster but fuller than the Concise Oxford and to stress the 
current usage of Received Standard English. The limitation has been secured 
by the exclusion largely of archaic and obsolete words and of modern regional 
or dialectic expressions. The result is a dictionary including about two hun- 
dred thousand words, adequate for most purposes. Concretely, the limitation 
can be made clear by two examples. A reader of Shakespeare, though he will 
find a few of the unfamiliar terms defined, must for obsolete expressions turn to 
more specialized glossaries. And in the field of current usage, the dictionary 
will give no help for the local or technical terms in such a volume as Miss 
Bentley’s recent Yorkshire novel, Inheritance. Because of this very limitation, 
however, the volume has gained tremendously in other respects. Definitions 
are fuller and clearer, etymologies infinitely better and more illuminating, and 
the general history of the word more pertinent than is common in most dic- 
tionaries. Both to the general reader and to the specialist the volume offers a 
convenient guide to pronunciation and idiom of Received Standard English. 

H. L. 


The Christian Hero by Richard Steele, edited with an introduction and notes by 
Rae Blanchard. Oxford University Press, 1932. Pp. vi + 101. 
Nothing could be more welcome to the student of English letters than this 
ably edited edition of Steele’s first book, the Christian Hero. Once a popular 
manual of devotion, it passed through twenty-four editions between 1701 and 
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1820; it then lay practically unread for over a century. It would be foolhardy 
to attempt an explanation of this change of taste, which probably was not so 
sudden as it seems. But to read the book today is to return to the last of the 
courtesy books and to establish contact with ways of thought and feeling now 
outgrown. The book reveals something, also, of its author’s interesting per- 
sonality and the traits of his earliest prose. One need hardly say, therefore, 
that the Christian Hero is of real interest and significance. 

The editor wisely refrains from claiming too much for the book that he so 
sponsors. There is really nothing original in its outlook on life. In fact, one 
may suspect that the young guardsman, eager to make his début as an author, 
simply assembled ideas more or less commonplaces among Augustan moralists. 
English Stoics, for example, had been long inclined to admit the insufficiency of 
pagan teaching and the folly of trying to stifle the passions by the reason. 
Even Bishop Hall, one of the staunchest admirers of the Roman Stoics, in- 
sisted that the Christian, illumined by “the cleare sunne of the gospel,” should 
go farther than the pagan with only the “dimme candlelight of nature” to guide 
him. Moreover, Hall made this admission: “I would not bee a Stoicke, to have 
no Passions,—but a Christian, to order those I have.’ Steele, therefore, could 
have drawn the foundation of his argument from Hall as well as from those 
later writers mentioned by the editor. Apparently he was expressing more or 
less conventional thought, without revealing much, possibly, of his personality. 
One might hesitate to infer from this book alone that he distrusted human nature, 
or that he was decidedly anti-Stoical or anti-rationalistic. 

Nevertheless, in some more incidental passages, the book does reveal the tem- 
perament of the author. No one familiar with his essays will be surprised by his 
plea for compassion. Nor will his interest in the affairs of men seem strange, 
the “quidquid agunt homines” that he later dealt with in such entertaining 
fashion. His intention was to probe the “Motives which are common to all Men, 
and which are the Impulses of the ordinary World.” Yet he could turn his 
attention, also, to affairs of state, as he often did in later life, and close with 
that interesting contrast between Louis XIV and William III. Although no 
one would question the sincerity of his moral professions, his originality in 
this treatise lay in this attitude, this vital interest in life. 

Expert N. S. THOMPSON. 


University of Iowa. 


The Verceili Book, edited by George Philip Krapp, New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1932, Pp. xciv + 152. 
—e 
This volume, the second in the series Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records planned 
by the Columbia University Press, gives us for the first time since the Grein- 
Wiilker Bibliothek the poetry of the Verceli Book complete in one volume. An 
introduction presents what is known of the history of the manuscript, some- 
thing of the sources, and an analysis of its paleography. A conservative text is 
accompanied by footnotes indicating any departure from the manuscript reading. 
No effort is made to supply a full list of variants from earlier editors. Im- 
portant matters of text and interpretation receive full comment in the notes at 
the end of the volume. Neither introduction nor notes advance our knowledge of 
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the Vercelé Book; they aim rather to gather in a convenient way the information 
now scattered in various editions of the individual poems. 

Conservative treatment of the text, all will approve of, even though, in this 
case, it is based in part on the erroneous assumption that the scribe was “con- 
scientious and capable.” Professor Max Foerster’s examination of the prose 
sections of the manuscript, for which several parallels exist, leads him to the 
opposite conclusion that “der Vercelli-Schreiber, was die Text-iiberlieferung an- 
geht, zu den schlechteren Kopisten seiner Zeit gehért.”"! Such a conclusion would 
suggest a somewhat liberal policy justified; for Professor Krapp agrees with 
Professor Foerster that one scribe is responsible for the whole manuscript. 

The introduction and notes, adequate for the most part, are peculiarly barren 
in their treatment of The Soul and the Body. Not even the singularly im- 
portant addition of the “Address of the Blessed Soul” receives any comment 
beyond a statement that the passage is not found in the parallel text of the 
Exeter Book. The bibliography gives no aid; and bibliographic material for 
this poem is peculiarly elusive. A reference to Korting’s Grundriss would at least 
give the searcher a start. 

In the arrangement of details, it is impossible to please everyone. To the 
present writer, it would seem helpful to have the divisions of sections and of 
folios indicated in the text rather than tabulated in the introduction. And why 
not have the notes in an edition of this kind (obviously not a text book) at 
the foot of the page? As to marks of vowel-length, their omission seems 
thoroughly justified, in spite of opinions to the contrary expressed in reviews 
of the first volume of the series. 

H. 1. 


The Novel and the Oxford Movement, by Joseph Ellis Baker. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1932. Pp. xiii, 220. $2.00. 

Dr. Baker’s dissertation surveys and analyses that stream of fiction which 
originated in the Tractarian novels of Paget and Gresley in the early 'forties, and 
which flowed through the turbulent controversies of Anglo-Catholic, Evangelical, 
Tory, and Liberal, through the excitement of “Papal Aggression” in the "fifties, on 
into the rise of Ritualism in the ‘sixties and ‘seventies. As a study in Victorian 
religious fiction it reveals the extent to which a theological crisis contributed to 
the development of the novel of manners in the middle of the century, and to the 
subsequent growth of the psychological novel during the decades when Ritualism 
afforded one of the indications of a growing self-consciousness and a passion 
for analysis. 

Along with a consistent and illuminating discussion of the evolution of the 
religious novel as a type of fiction, the author brings to sharper light a number 
of facts hitherto neglected or little recognized. He shows, for instance, that “the 
early Oxford Movement was, largely, the religious side of a movement that was 
Tory on its social side.” It reaffirmed not only certain religious dogmas which 
it saw threatened by the rising tide of skepticism; it also staunchly affirmed the 
organic nature of society, the a priori basis of social classes (each with its rights 





1Max Foerster: Die Vercelli-Homelien, p. vii. 
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and duties), and a stubborn disbelief in the efficacy of the ballot. Through an 
examination of the novels touching directly or indirectly upon the issues involved 
in the Oxford Movement, it is also possible to re-align the novels of Disraeli, and 
to see both his fiction and his “Young Englandism” as running significantly 
parallel with the Movement in most of its social and economic implications. Ip 
its iundamental kinship with political Toryism, it forces us to correct the cur- 
rent notion of the Movement as devoted almost exclusively to the pursuit of 
aesthetic, mystical, and ritualistic ideals. Concerned alike with religious and 
social conservation, it opposed, like Disraelian Toryism, the rise of the middle 
classes, and maintained that “nations are motivated not by desire for equality, 
liberty, or even economic weliare, but by enthusiastic faiths and stirring loyalties.” 

Dr. Baker has taken good advantage of the opportunity to re-evaluate the 
novels of Kingsley, to reveal the nature of the now little-read novels of Newman 
and of Charlotte M. Yonge, and to examine Trollope’s fidelity to his clerical 
characters. Considerable importance must be attached to the author’s con- 
clusion that “one could read all of Trollope, the greatest novelist of clerical life, 
without becoming aware that the Oxford Movement was of any importance in 
the nineteenth-century church... .°’ Most of Trollope’s clergymen are neither 
Low nor Tractarian nor Broad, but merely the old High and Dry Orthodox, 
unaware of Tractarianism for the simple reason that they have been lifted 
from the milieu of the old fox-hunting generation, into a later decade, un- 
disturbed by the Oxford enthusiasts, and “defoxed as far as Victorian taste re- 
quiccd.” The total effect of Trollope, when viewed against the background 
now supplied by Dr. Baker, contains “more than a suspicion of anachronism,” and 
gives, so far as the Oxford Movement is concerned, a “most insidiously false 
picture of the Victorian clergymen” (p. 202). 

In the decades of Ritualism, the success of John Inglesant completes the long 
curve of development, from the “early legality” of the ‘forties, to the “human 
realism of the middle period, and at last . . . to the speculative, aesthetic, and 
mystical currents” of the fin-de-stécle. The history of this curve is presented 
by Dr. Baker in a manner conspicuous for its tone of restraint and its evidence 
of generous labor. The dullness inseparable from the necessity of telling in part 
the plots of numerous unreadable novels is off-set elsewhere by a style several 
degrees superior to that of the average dissertation. The general grasp of the 
larger requirements of his task has also given the work a distinctive note: the 
author realizes—what is sometimes overlooked or denied—that the study of Vic- 
torian literature is becoming increasingly difficult from our indifference to a sym- 
pathetic approach to religion. “The Victorians were tremendously concerned 
with religion, lest it vanish”; and we'cannot hope to penetrate to the heart of 
their meaning or earnestness, if we share that “Intolerance . . . which [today] 
thinks any attention to religion, unless hostile, merely a waste of time” (p. xii). 
Students of Victorian literature would benefit by ruminating on some of the 
more pertinent remarks in Dr. Baker's graceful, and (at one moment) delightfully 
witty, Preface, “Particularly for Skeptics and Anglo-Catholics.” 


CHARLES FREDERICK HARROGD. 
Michigan State Normal College. 








